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A Serious Theological Difficulty. 


—_—— > 


No intelligent theist can deny that the difficulties which may 
be raised against revelation and theism are at first sight very 
plausible. They admit of comparatively easy statement, while 
the answer to them, in order to be generally understood, often 
involves an elaborate explanation of certain metaphysical 
axioms. They have such a sembiance of philosophic impar- 
tiality, that we cannot wonder at their success in under- 
mining the faith (if faith it can be called) of all who do 
not recognize an infallible guide, a living Teacher of dogmatic 
Truth. Day by day their work of destruction is being carried 
on around us, and the younger generation is either ceasing to 
believe altogether in the doctrines which their fathers declared 
to be the Truth of God, or if they cling to their traditional 
opinions, it is rather from long habit and hereditary instincts 
than from any firm intellectual conviction or deeply rooted 
persuasion of their truth. 

It is round first principles and the very foundations of faith 
that the difficulties of thoughtful men chiefly cluster. The war 
is not ‘between Catholic and Protestant so much as between 
Catholic and covert or open unbelief. We hear men say that 
if only they saw their way to theism, they would find little or 
no difficulty in accepting the whole of Catholic teaching ; that 
if they were perfectly convinced of the existence of a Personal 
God, Revelation and a supreme authority to propound that 
revelation, would follow almost as a matter of course. Theism 
in the present day is the main element of difficulty in every 
serious man’s belief, not the developed creed which has theism 
for its foundation; and he who has once accepted the fact of 
an Infinite and self-existent Being, Creator of the visible 
universe, strains at the gnat and swallows the camel if he brings 
up foolish objections to miracles, ancient or modern, or to 
devotion to our Lady, or to Indulgences, or the worship of 
relics, or any of those doctrines which the inconsequent English 


theist is prone to reject. 
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2 A Serious Theological Difficulty. 


So perplexing indeed are many of the difficulties of theism, 
that the best and safest plan for the ordinary Christian 
is to make an act of faith and not to attempt to dive into 
their depths. A false solution or a half solution is worse 
than no solution at all, and an unsatisfactory answer will 
often stir the critical temperament to a scepticism from 
which it might have been saved if it had accepted, as beyond 
its comprehension, some mystery which it could not grasp. 
But this rule for ordinary Christians will not satisfy cultivated 
minds or thinking, educated inquirers. The Catholic theologian 
may do wisely in advising the majority of those who are 
tempted by doubts to put them aside as temptations; but this 
advice is a concession to their weakness, it is not a confession 
of the weakness of his cause, as Protestants sometimes fancy. 
He is ready to meet all comers, knowing that his armour has 
no flaw in it. He is not afraid of difficulties, however subtle 
or plausible. Faith must have reason underlying it, and a faith 
which demands of us that we should contradict the dictates of 
reason is no faith at all, but a shabby, feeble, mischievous im- 
posture. 

In these days, when the sceptical attack on Christianity or 
theism is in the reach of all ready men, when the philosophical 
works of the enemies of religion are placed in the public 
reading-rooms and libraries open to all, the Catholic theologian 
cannot afford to sit idle. He must look to his weapons, 
and prepare himself for the combat, and go forth to meet the 
Philistine in all the confidence of one whose cause must over- 
come and will overcome, because it is founded on truth, because 
it and it alone can stand the test of searching criticism, because 
it and it alone does not contain the fatal weakness of some 
inherent contradiction! For to every difficulty, however formi- 
dable, the teaching of the Catholic Church furnishes a sufficient 
answer—for every objection she has a reply which no reasonable 
man can honestly reject unless invincible prejudice or wilful 
blindness, or an unwillingness to accept the consequences of 
belief, render him “unfit to hear divine philosophy.” 

I am going in the present article to grapple with what I 
consider one of the most fundamental of all theological diffi- 
culties. I will first state it, and will try and bring out its 
perplexities without any attempt to shirk or evade them. It 
is in one form or another the stock argument of the agnostic 
and atheist. It is one of the elements of the scepticism of 
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Dean Mansel; it is stated with telling force by John Stuart 
Mill in his Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy ; 
it runs through the teaching of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and affords 
him a plausible excuse for banishing God to the region of the 
Unknown. It is to many a serious, honest difficulty, and one 
which I think it is almost impossible to answer except from the 
vantage-ground of Catholic truth. 


When we speak of God, says the objector, and of the 
Divine attributes, when we call God Good, Just, Holy, 
Merciful, &c., we must either use these words in the same 
sense in which we apply them to ourselves and our fellow-men, 
or with some different meaning. If the former, what else is 
God but a magnified man? When I call a man good, I use 
the term good in a certain restricted sense. His goodness 
is limited goodness, restricted goodness, dependent goodness, 
conditioned goodness, which results from his relation to some 
authority over him. Now if I mean by the goodness of God 
this same kind of goodness, my God ceases to be the Infinite, 
Absolute God, the Unconditioned. He becomes limited, re- 
stricted, dependent, conditioned, finite—in fact, no God at all. 
If we take the other alternative, and apply those terms to God 
in a transcendental sense, differing from that in which we use 
them of men, we are no better off, for we then have a God 
whom we can neither love nor admire. What is goodness to me 
if it is not the same sort of goodness as I admire in the heroes 
of humanity? It is 2,an unknown quantity. What is justice if 
it is not identical with the quality I admire in the just man ? 
It is y, another unknown quantity. What are mercy, holiness, 
patience, if they are not what I mean when I speak of my fellow- 
creatures as merciful, holy, patient? To me they are but an 
empty sound which conveys no meaning. It is no use to tell 
me that there is an analogy between the human and Divine 
attributes—a resemblance between the goodness of God and the 
goodness of man. This vague eulogy does not satisfy me. 
How can I tell whether the elements of likeness are those which 
enlist my admiration, or whether it may not be the points in 
which they differ—present in man and absent in God—which 
attract me the most? It may be that God’s justice may be 
robbed of just what I admire the most in human justice, and 
when I look around me, and see the innocent suffer and the 
guilty prosper, I am inclined to think it is so. . It may be that 
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the Divine mercy may differ from the mercy of man in those 
very traits which are most beautiful in the latter, and that I 
may find out that God can be called by the familiar names 
indicating human virtues and human perfections only by forcing 
the meaning of the words and depriving them of their essential 
characteristics. What I want to find is that same love, mercy, 
compassion, sympathy in God which I find in man, only 
Divinized, intensified, purified, until it is worthy of an Infinite 
God. 

A very reasonable request—so reasonable, that the great 
Doctors of the Church have disputed whether there is an 
absolute identity or not between the perfections of God and 
man; and though the doctrine of St. Thomas has prevailed, 
and may be now said to be universally accepted, yet the great 
name of Duns Scotus, the doctor subtilis, may be quoted for 
the other alternative. I am not going to discuss the now 
forgotten controversy. I mention it that the modern inquirer 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that his difficulties have 
been sifted by the masters of Catholic theology, and that full 
justice has been done to what is a question of the very greatest 
importance. 

I suppose every one will admit that if there is a God, He 
must in some sense contain within Himself all the perfections 
of the creatures He has made. It is only when we examine 
the manner in which He contains them that our difficulties 
commence. For the lesser may be contained in the greater in 
three different ways. In the material order, when two objects 
belonging to the same class differ only in amount or numerical 
quantity, the larger of the two is said to contain the smaller. 
Thus in a gallon of wine four separate quarts are contained, and 
the four quarts added together combine to make up the gallon. 
In the same way when any quality or perfection is merely a 
multiplied or intensified form of some quality less intense, the 
former may be said literally and actually to contain the latter. 
If my courage can be represented by the number 2, and the 
courage of my brother exerted in the same order and on similar 
objects by the number 6, his courage may be said literally to 
contain mine, because if it were possible to divide his courage 
into three parts, each of them would be in all respects like to 
the whole of mine. It would produce the same effect on those 
who witnessed it, achieve the same results, display the same 
characteristics. 
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To regard the Divine perfections as in this sense containing 
the human, so that God’s love, justice, mercy, &c., is simply 
the same quality as it exists in man, only multiplied and 
intensified to an unlimited extent, is a common enough mistake, 
but one very fatal to any true idea of God. It is anthropo- 
morphism pure and simple. It makes the difference between 
creature and Creator a difference only of degree and not of 
kind. For the perfections of man are not only necessarily mixed 
with imperfections—not only necessarily limited, but they are 
perfections which necessarily imply dependence on some higher 
Being. They imply a relation to some ideal of which they are 
but the feeble imitations. They imply conformity to a law of 
their being imposed from without. They are contingent perfec- 
tions which might or might not have been there, at the will of 
some Power external to their possessor. Now these elements of 
weakness in the perfections of man do not disappear if all 
possible imperfections are removed from them; they do not 
disappear if we break down their limits and suppose them to be 
unlimited in extent. They are still dependent perfections, they 
still imply an external standard from which they derive their 
claim to be regarded as perfections ; they still tell of a source 
outside of themselves from which they flow; they are still con- 
tingent, since He who gave them might have given them or not, 
according to His will. You might just as well take a piece of 
brass and tell me that if you rub off all the rust and polish it 
with sufficient care and multiply it to an unlimited extent it 
will at last become gold, as tell me that any perfection of man, 
cleansed of all its defects and increased indefinitely will at 
length become a Divine perfection. You might just as well tell 
me that the soul of a monkey would become identical in kind 
with a human soul if only it were sufficiently increased in intelli- 
gence and in the various qualities which resemble the corres- 
ponding qualities in man, as tell me that the virtues which are 
essentially human become Divine if sufficiently developed and 
exalted. As the one theory degrades man and makes him 
merely a big ape, so the other degrades God and makes Him 
merely a big man. In the one case as in the other the difference 
is not only of degree but also of kind. 

To take a concrete example. What do we mean when 
we speak of a man as f/oly? What is the central motive 
of human holiness? It consists not only in an unspotted 
purity of mind, but in a purity which has a certain conscious 
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relation to a Supreme Being whom we love and obey. Mere 
purity no one would identify with holiness. I imagine even 
an Agnostic would allow that the word has no meaning 
in his mind, because he recognizes no such relations as 
possible. He would confess that it implies devotion to some 
sort of Deity. If the Vestal Virgins were holy, it was because 
they were consecrated to the goddess whose name they bore. 
The very name of sanctity (sanctus a sancitus) implies a conse- 
cration to a Superior Being, a willing devotion to His service, an 
absorbing love for His Divine beauty. But what means holiness 
applied to God? The very notion of His consecration to any 
outside Himself is an absurdity. The very idea of His being 
centred in His Divine action on any Superior Deity is a contra- 
diction. God’s holiness, His unapproachable holiness, consists 
is His being centred in all His Divine actions on Himself, it 
consists in His directing them all in His own honour and glory, 
it consists in His love of—His devotion to, if you please—His 
own infinite perfections. Now no one would, I imagine, venture 
to say that the attribute of holiness as existing in man is in 
essentials identical with the attribute of holiness as existing in 
God. There is an analogy between the two, but not an identity. 
In each case there is a devotion of the whole being to some one 
Person, but in the one case it is external, in the other internal ; 
in the one it centres the life of him who possesses it in another, 
in the other in himself. 

We may represent under another point of view the essential 
distinction between the Divine and human perfections. When 
we speak of a man as powerful, wise, good, &c., we mean that 
these are qualities which are not essential to his nature, which 
might be away without the man losing his personal identity, or 
ceasing to be the same man that he now is. We might remove 
any one of them, and the man might still (at least in theory) 
remain the same in all other respects as he was before. He 
would still remain a man if all of them were removed except 
those which are included in the definition of man. But there 
are none such accidental qualities attaching to God. All the 
attributes of Gods are substance not accident. They are 
our different ways of looking at the one substance, which is 
God. They are not only a part and parcel of the Divine Nature, 
but are actually identical with it. God is omnipotence, God is 
wisdom, God is goodness, God, as the Apostle tells us, is love. 
What we call Divine attributes are really identical with the 
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Divine Essence. We may illustrate this difference by a familiar 
example. When we speak of fruit, or wine, or bread, as szeet, 
we indicate a quality the absence of which would still leave to 
the material substance all its essential qualities. The wine is 
none the less really and truly wine then whether it is sweet or 
dry ; the fruit none the less fruit whether sweet or sour; the 
bread none the less bread whether sweet or bitter. But when we. 
speak of sugar as sweet we assign to it what is of its very 
essence ; sugar without sweetness would not be sugar at all. 
Nay, we may say that sweetness is in a way identical with 
the very nature of sugar, and we search in vain for any other 
characteristic of sugar except its sweetness. In the same way 
men, angels, all created things may lose one or another of their 
various perfections without ceasing to be that which God made 
them. Man may be destitute of power, love, holiness, without 
ceasing to be man. He may be robbed, as the angels were 
robbed, of every excellénce, and the only difference is that he 
becomes a bad man instead ‘of a good one, a bad in the place of 
a good angel. But all that essentially belongs to the human or 
angelic nature still remains. 

Not so with God. Take away any one of His perfections, 
and, if I may be pardoned the expression, He collapses at once. 
An unjust God is no God ‘at all; not a shred, not a remnant of 
a Deity is left when His justice has disappeared. An unholy 
God is a contradiction in terms, a monster inconceivable and 
unthinkable. For God is justice and God is holiness, and the 
play of Hamlet without Hamlet would be natural and simple 
and easy possibility compared with a God without those attri- 
butes which not only are inherentgin His Godhead, but are that 


Godhead itself. 
This essential distinction between the perfection of God and 


of man appears from a third consideration. The attributes of, 


man, even those which are good, are often opposed one to the 
other. Love and hatred, mercy and justice, gentleness and 
severity, not only differ one from the other, but strive in conflict 
within the human breast. There is in a good man a struggle 
between his feeling of mercy urging him to spare the offender, 
and his sense of justice urging him to visit him with the well- 
merited punishment. On the one side prudence may suggest a 
masterly inaction, on the other, natural energy and a wholesome 
spirit of enterprise may urge him to take action in some case 
where it is open to him to act or not. He cannot avoid the 
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necessity of choosing once and again between various motives, 
each of them good, but urging him to opposite courses of 
conduct. Not so God; in Him there is no question whether 
justice or mercy shall prevail in dealing with the sinner, whether 
compassion or severity shall carry the day. There is not, and 
cannot be, any opposition or distinction between one attribute of 
God and another, even though to our feeble apprehension they 
may seem to be as opposed as light to darkness, black to white. 
God’s attribute of justice is absolutely and in all respects 
identical with His attribute of mercy, His mercy is identical 
with His power, His power with His knowledge, His knowledge 
with His eternity, and all of the Divine attributes with that 
Deity which comprises and at the same time is one with each 
and all. This absolute and in every possible respect perfect 
unity of the Divine Nature is to us incomprehensible, simply 
because we have no corresponding unity in ourselves. We must 
accept it without attempting to grasp an idea which is beyond 
our reason, but we can at least see that God is and must be in 
all respects one with the most absolute unity. And we can see 
too that this unity of itself places His every attribute on a 
different footing from ours, and that the relation between God’s 
justice, love, mercy, &c., and the corresponding attributes of 
of man is a relation of analogy only, not of identity, that they 
belong to a different order, and that the perfections of man are 
but a faint and feeble imitation of the perfections of God. 

We must then dismiss any absolute identity of kind between 
the perfections of God and man. When I speak of God as just, 
the Divine justice is something essentially distinct from human 
justice ; when I appeal to His mercy, I appeal to that which 
belongs to a different order of things from the mercy of a 
merciful man. But does not this throw us upon the other alter- 
native of a hopeless scepticism, and render God the unknown 
and unknowable Deity of the Agnostics? If I have avoided the 
Scylla of Anthropomorphism have I not run into the still more 
fatal whirlpool which drags me round its fatal vortex and buries 
me in the abyss whither no ray of light penetrates, where I am 
cut off from the God whom once I delighted to regard as 
possessing in an infinitely higher degree every possible per- 
fection of man ? 

I allow that if this were the alternative, it would be a far 
more cruel fate than the opposite peril I had learned to shun ; 
far better to have an impossible or a degraded God than no 
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God at all; far better to worship even a divinised mortal, a hero 
of Olympus, than to adopt in our hearts the language of the 
fool, and to throw up in despair the task of seeking after Him 
in whom all human wisdom, happiness, and virtue is to be 
found, and from whom it is all derived. 

But there is no need to draw near the cruel whirlpool 
because we have safely skirted the dangerous rock. There is 
fair and calm water between the two, and under the safe 
pilotage of Catholic theology we can sail straight on, with no 
fear of the hidden shoals, or reefs, or sandbanks which lie thickly 
scattered around if one should depart even for a moment from 
the beaten track of the traditions of Christian philosophy. 

I have said that in the ordinary sense one quality or per- 
fection is said to be contained in another when the latter 
surpasses it in utmost degree but is identical with it in kind. 
But this is not the only true and proper sense in which the 
term can be used. I will once more take an illustration 
from material objects, and will select one in which I 
can put side by side the two different uses of the word. 
In some museum in the north of England I recollect seeing 
what I believe is the largest copper coin in the world. It is 
a great square piece of metal of the value of five shillings, and 
was, if I remember right, in circulation in Java. Now this huge 
piece of copper may be said to contain in itself sixty penny 
pieces—that is, in their proper nature as copper coins. It 
might be divided into sixty such pieces. The metal of the 
whole piece is identical in kind with each of the pennies which 
compose it. The difference is simply one of size; it may be 
called an intensified penny-piece. In philosophical language, 
it contains each of these separate copper pieces in their formal 
nature. 

But there is another way in which a lesser coin may be 
contained in a greater. A sovereign contains in itself all 
subordinate coins—half-crowns, florins, shillings, sixpences, 
pence, half-pence, farthings. But it does not contain them 
Jormally or in their proper nature. No amount of silver or 
copper coins added together would ever make up a golden 
sovereign ; but it contains them zzrtua/ly, or, to use the expres- 
sive term of Catholic philosophy, emznently—that is to say, it 
carries with it all their excellences, only in a higher and 
nobler form. It can produce all their results; it has none of 
their imperfections. It belongs to a higher order of coins. 
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This double use of the word contain is recognized by ordinary 
language. If I ask a child how many pennies are contained 
in a sovereign, it will not answer, “None at all, because a 
penny is made of copper and a sovereign of gold,” but will 
perceive instinctively at once that the copper penny is con- 
tained in the golden sovereign in the way which philosophers 
call virtually or eminently. 

Now let us apply this illustration to the respective perfections 
of God and man. Like any comparison, it halts in some respects, 
but it is sufficient to convey what I mean to the intelligent 
reader. The perfections of God correspond to the golden sove- 
reign—the perfections of man to the penny of copper or of 
brass. When we say that all human perfections are contained 
in God, we mean that the nature of God has an infinite equiva- 
lent in a higher order for each and all of the perfections of 
man. Each perfection of God is the ideal of the corresponding 
attribute in man—the model which it imitates, the exemplar 
of which the human perfection is the feeble exemplatum. We 
are made in the image and likeness of God, but in something 
the same way in which the brass medals with the Queen’s 
head stamped upon them, which are sometimes used as count- 
ers, are made in the image and likeness of golden sovereigns. 
The metal how utterly inferior! the value comparatively nil! 
the stamp disfigured! the very original brightness of the brass 
tarnished and dulled. When the sceptic says he cannot worship 
a God whose perfections are different in kind from man’s, he 
is very like a child rich in these valueless brass counters, who 
should refuse to acknowledge the wealth of one who had accu- 
mulated in the place of brass counters golden sovereigns. But 
we must go a little more into detail in this comparison of the 
Divine and human attributes, that we may see how complete 
an answer to the difficulties of the sceptic is furnished by the 
Catholic doctrine. 

When we say that one thing contains another eminently, 
or of it as occupying in a higher order a position corresponding 
to that which is occupied in a lower order by the thing con- 
tained, we may use the expression in virtue of three different 
elements of superiority in its relation to it. 

1. It may be said to contain it as being its efficient cause, the 
agent which gave it birth, the source from which it is derived. 
Nothing can produce from itself that which it does not already 
contain within itself: nothing can confer upon the work of its 
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hands perfections entirely wanting to itself. The pencil of 
the artist can only produce on the canvass the picture which 
is already painted in its details on his imagination. The 
orator can utter no words with his tongue unless they are 
previously mental words present to his intellect. But neither 
artist nor orator contains within himself all that is requisite to 
the production of picture or of speech. The artist must have 
brush and canvass and light and colours: he is not independent 
of other causes which must come to his aid. The orator cannot 
utter his speech without some external medium conveying it 
to the ears of the listeners. He is not the sole cause of the 
oration that he utters. Artist and orator, then, can only claim 
the chief share, not the sole share, in the productions of their 
genius, and we are reminded of the musician who, having 
angrily rebuked his organ-blower for claiming a share in the 
recital of sweet melody, found himself the next day unable to 
produce a note, by reason of the refusal of the offended underling 
to take his share in the performance. In fact, every efficient 
cause, though it may be truly said to contain its effect, does so 
only partially and imperfectly, and needs external subsidies 
without which it is powerless. One cause alone exists able to 
produce its effect unaided and alone. One cause alone contains 
its effect wholly and entirely and independently of all else. 
That cause is God. He alone is, in the most complete and 
absolute sense, independent of all else. He alone contains 
within Himself all that He brings into being externally to 
Himself: whether things material or immaterial, men, or angels, 
or brutes, or mere brute matter, all is contained in God as the 
First Cause of all; and when He creates heaven and earth 
and sea and soul and spirit, He does but reproduce in lower 
form and in an inferior order some one of the perfections 
contained in higher form and higher order within His Divine 
Essence. 

2. This introduces the second manner in which the higher 
may contain the lower by way of eminence. It may be the ideal 
or exemplar of which the lower object is but the inferior and 
imperfect copy and imitation. If the painter is the efficient 
cause because it is he who produces the picture, it is the 
picture present to his imagination which is the model or pattern 
which the material painting seeks to imitate. Now no picture 
ever comes up to the painter’s idea, and the man of the highest 
genius is often most conscious of the inferiority of his external 
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production as compared with the conception he had framed 
within his mind. Now it is much the same with these created 
perfections. They are but the imperfect, the miserably imper- 
fect, imitation of the infinite perfections of God. They not only 
fall short of them in that they are finite, while the perfections 
of God are infinite, but this very finitude and limitation places 
them at once on a different footing and assigns them to a 
different order. If we could dive into the abyss of God’s 
immeasurable perfections, not only should we discover new 
perfections to all eternity, but each one of these would be 
infinitely superior to all perfections outside of Him. Each of 
them would contain all the beauties of all created perfections, 
and infinite beauties more,—just as the work of some great 
artist contains in itself all the beauties of the various inferior 
copies made from it, and many beauties more. It belongs to 
a higher order—is the exemplar, model, pattern, ideal of the 
rest. So the Divine Nature contains in itself the beauties of 
every possible created nature, and when all possible things 
were created, would still have countless store of fresh perfections, 
all of them more perfect than any which has as yet been pro- 
duced outside of God. 

3. There is another way, and one, too, rife with practical 
consequences, in which the perfections of God contain all the 
corresponding perfections of man. In virtue of their superiority 
they can produce all the results of what kind soever which the 
inferior and created perfection can produce. Just as the human 
intelligence, belonging as it does to a higher order than the 
intelligence of an ape, can achieve every possible result which 
is within the reach of the inferior intelligence of the monkey, so 
there is no perfection of man, the happy fruits of which in its 
highest possible development are not immeasurably surpassed 
by the fruits of the corresponding perfection in God, exercised 
on His creatures. Whatever virtue, love, compassion a perfect 
man would ever use towards his fellow-creatures, God exercises 
immeasurably more. Whatever forbearance the most tender- 
hearted of men—supposing always that the tender-heartedness 
does not degenerate into weakness—would show to the obstinate 
sinner, God shows still more. In the Divine action there is 
all the delicate thoughtfulness, all the gentle compassion, all 
the forgiving sweetness, all the patient condescension, all the 
perseverance of undying affection, that characterizes the most 
loving and charitable of mankind. He Himself compares it 
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to the clinging, absorbing devotion of a mother for her darling 
child, and declares that it surpasses even hers, and that though 
she may forget the son of her womb, yet He, in His Divine 
and superhuman love, can never forget the human objects of 
His immeasurable compassion. But none the less is the other 
side of human perfections intensified and exalted in the per- 
fections of God. If the perfect man hates sin as a deadly evil, 
as the only evil in the world that deserves the name, the 
Infinite God must hate it with a hatred which knows no measure 
or limit, and revolt from it with an intensity of loathing which 
nothing else can satisfy but the eternal banishment of all things 
sinful to the depths of hell for ever. 

If, then, God’s perfections are different in kind from human 
perfections, this entails none of the practical conclusions which 
the agnostic would infer from the distinction. If His justice, 
mercy, holiness, have a relation to human justice, mercy, 
holiness, which is a relation of analogy, not of identity, this 
does not remove Him from our sight or render Him unknown 
or unknowable. It exalts Him indeed zz our sight, not out of 
our sight. If I were shown a number of pieces of brass, all made 
in the image of a piece of gold which I had never seen, and 
stamped with the same image and likeness; if I were told at 
the same time that this piece of gold possessed all the per- 
fections of the piece of brass, and many more, that it would 
purchase all that the brass would purchase, and much more, 
that it was the model and pattern which the maker of the brass 
coins had before him, that there was no perfection in brass 
which the gold did not possess, and in a far higher order and 
degree ; if, besides, I could imagine the piece of gold endowed 
with the power of producing pieces of brass without number, 
all like to itself, how foolish, how idiotic I should be if I declared 
that the gold had no value in my eyes, that I could not regard 
it as possessing any worth, and that the best name I could give 
to it would be an unknown and unknowable metal. Yet such 
is the agnostic argument as heralded by Dean Mansel, adopted 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and carried to its logical conclusion by 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. If this is modern philosophy, once more 
we may heartily pray, if the agnostic will allow us to utter a 
prayer, “God save us from it.” 

When, therefore, Mr. Herbert Spencer says that we ought 
to “refrain from assigning to it (the Supreme Being) any 
attributes whatever, on the ground that such attributes, derived 
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as they must be from our own natures, are not elevations, but 
degradations,” he shows an ignorance of the very simple solu- 
tion of his difficulty which surprises us in one who presumes to 
instruct others in philosophy. He has simply discovered a 
theological mare’s-nest, and presuming on the ignorance of his 
readers, he discourses learnedly on his discovery, as if he were 
a profound thinker, instead of a destroyer of sound philosophy 
on grounds the most unphilosophical. We are not anthro- 
pomorphists because we avoid the opposite extreme of a 
hopeless and sceptical agnosticism. When he accuses us of 
“ascribing the most abstract qualities of our nature to the Deity,” 
he hides under ambiguous words an insidious fallacy, and his 
argument, plainly stated, would run as follows : 

All theists ascribe to their Deity wisdom, justice, mercy, 

and intelligence. 

But wisdom, justice, mercy, and power, &c., are human 

perfections. 

Therefore theists ascribe to their Deity human _perfections— 

or, in other words, are anthropomorphists. 

Those of my readers who remember the old logical fallacy 
which goes by the name of a non tali pro talt, will easily detect 
it as underlying this plausible argument. Because wisdom, 
justice, &c., are human perfections, in that lower order to which 
they belong as witnessed by us in our fellow-men, therefore they 
are human perfections when they belong to that higher order 
which is altogether above and beyond us, and is the source and 
origin of which the human perfections are but the feeble and 
imperfect imitation. Let me put a parallel argument which is 
but a repetition in another form of a previous illustration. Let 
us suppose a little child employed in one of our theatres to act 
the part of fairy or genie. She has often seen and handled the 
tinsel crowns of the queen of the fairies or the prince of the 
genies. She knows that the diamonds and rubies which adorn 
them are but bits of coloured glass, and that the gold setting 
is but gilded brass. A crown of gold set with real diamonds 
she has never seen. But one of her companions tells her of the 
crown which the Queen of England wore on her coronation 
day, describes its immeasurable superiority to all those tinsel 
coronets with which alone the child is familiar, expatiates on 
the superior brightness of the gold and the flashing of the 
diamonds, and the deep rich colour of rubies and emerald, tells 
her how the jewels and the gold known to her belong to a lower 
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order altogether and are but a faint and feeble imitation of 
those which deck the royal crown. Now what should we think 
of the value of the little maiden’s intelligence or reasoning 
powers if she were to scoff at the tale, and were to use 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s argument as a ground for her scepticism ? 
if she were to say “I cannot believe that the Queen wears a 
crown of gold and decked with diamonds and emeralds and 
rubies, for emeralds and rubies and diamonds are but bits of 
coloured glass, and gold is but base metal gilded over”? What 
should we think of her if she were to refuse to accept the 
description she had heard and were to declare the royal crown 
to bea thing unknown and unknowable, because forsooth any 
terms she could apply to it, “derived as they must be from the 
tinsel crowns with which alone she was acquainted, were not 
Or to put her argument in a logical 


’ 


elevations but degradations.’ 
form corresponding to the argument which is to crush the theist, 
she would say : 
My informant describes the royal crown as made of gold 
and decked with precious stones. 
But gold and precious stones are mere valueless rubbish. 
Therefore my informant describes the royal crown as mere 
valueless rubbish. 
“Yes, my little maiden,” we should answer, 


“ it is true 
that the gold and precious stones you know are mere rubbish, 
but not so those which deck the royal diadem. They are 
the pattern which in the theatrical crown is feebly imitated, 
they possess all its beauty in a degree surpassing all your 
power to conceive, they have none of its imperfections, they 
belong to a higher order, which is indeed above your reach, 
but of which you can form a real and true knowledge from 
those tinsel crowns you see around you. Whatever honour 
those tinsel crowns confer is a mere mockery compared with 
the honour of her who wears the royal crown—whatever value 
they possess is nothing compared with the value of the royal 
diadem—whatever elegance of manufacture, attractiveness of 
design, richness of colour, brilliancy of metal belongs to them 
is found in an unspeakably higher degree in the crown they 
imitate. That crown you have never seen, but from all you 
have witnessed of the crowns which copy it, from all I 
have told you of its superiority, you can form an idea of its 
magnificence and its glory, and the dignity which accompanies 
it, and its preciousness and beauty, and the honour it confers on 
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her who wears it.” In just the same way from the mere valueless 
human perfections with which we are conversant, we rise up to 
a knowledge of those Divine perfections which we cannot know 
in themselves, directly, immediately, but indirectly as. reflected 
in human perfections, and by a process of immediate inference 
from them. 

We are now in a position to deal with an argument which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer brings forward as a reductio ad absurdum 
of theist principles. Every one is familiar with the theological 
illustration of the watch. As the skilful adaptation of the various 
parts of the watch to the end for which watches are made indi- 
cates the skill and intelligence of the watchmaker, so, it is 
argued, the skilful adaptation of man’s various organs and 
faculties, mental and bodily, to the end for which they are 
destined, indicates the wisdom and power of man’s Creator. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer takes up the simile, and carries it a step 
farther. If we are to argue from corresponding faculties of our 
own to corresponding faculties in God, why, he asks, should not 
the watch in the same way argue from certain powers and 
faculties in itself to the existence of corresponding powers and 
faculties in its maker? But we will quote his own words, lest 
we should misrepresent him. After dwelling on the “ unconscious 
anthropomorphisms of every theist,” and the “impiety of the 
pious ” in attributing to the ultimate reality qualities peculiar to 
ourselves, he clenches his argument as follows : 


The attitude thus assumed can be fitly represented only by further 
developing a simile long current in theological controversies—the simile 
of the watch. If for a moment we made the grotesque supposition that 
the tickings and other movements of a watch constituted a kind of 
consciousness, and that a watch possessed of such a consciousness 
insisted on regarding the watchmaker’s actions as determined, like its 
own, by springs and escapements, we should simply repeat a parallel of 
which religious teachers think much. And were we to suppose that a 
watch not only formulated the cause of its existence in these mechanical 
terms, but held that watches were bound out of reverence so to formu- 
late this cause, and even vituperated as atheistic watches any that did 
not venture so to formulate it, we should merely illustrate the presumption 
of theologians by carrying their own argument a step further.! 





This plausible and ingenious illustration will not bear a close 
examination. It turns out on inspection to be a logical whited 
sepulchre, and a very dangerous one. Fair on the surface, it is 


1 Herbert Spencer’s First Principles, pp. 110, 111. 
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full of intellectual rottenness beneath. It sins against every law 
of argument. It displays an ignorance of the position of the 
theist which is strange in a man of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
pretensions. It is utterly unphilosophical. It starts with a 
contradiction. After arguing from that contradiction as if it were 
a possible hypothesis, it puts into the mouth of the opponent 
expressions he would disclaim and conclusions which do not 
follow from the premisses. This is a grave charge; I leave it to 
my readers to say whether I prove it. 

I say then, in the first place, that the argument breaks down 
from the very outset. It puts a supposition which is self- 
contradictory, and then argues from it as an admissible or 
possible hypothesis. Man forms an idea of God in virtue of the 
possession of the faculties of thought and reflection. If he did 
not possess them he would be unable to arrive at any knowledge 
of God ; they are a primary and essential condition of knowing 
God. To suppose them absent (as they are in a watch) and 
the results which follow from them present, is not only a 
grotesque supposition but a ludicrous and self-contradictory 
one. To start from such a supposition is to say, Now 
remember, I begin with an absurdity, and am talking non- 
sense all through, and so, when I draw a certain conclusion 
respecting my adversary’s argument, you must bear in mind 
that I am still talking nonsense, and you therefore must pay 
no attention to what I am saying. If I were to say to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Let us make for argument’s sake the 
grotesque supposition that truth is falsehood and falsehood is 
truth, no sane man would listen to what I said on this 
supposition. Such a supposition Mr. Herbert Spencer makes 
when he supposes the tickings of a watch to constitute a kind 
of consciousness. If you start with this, of course the poor 
theologian may be made to enounce every sort of absurdity. If 
you start a proposition of geometrical argument by the grotesque 
supposition that the whole is less than its part, of course you can 
reduce any proposition of Euclid to a ludicrous absurdity. 

To show this more clearly I will put a parallel argument. 
I will adopt Mr. Herbert Spencer’s grotesque supposition 
respecting the watch, but instead of such a watch forming a 
theory about its maker, let us suppose the result of its activity 
to be that it conceived an intense affection for some other watch, 
made love to it with ceaseless tickings, refused to keep time 
unless it were allowed to hold sweet converse with the object of 

VOL. XXVII, Cc 
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its love, and finally were to break, not its heart but its main- 
spring, in the intensity of its grief when it found itself 
separated from its beloved fellow-watch. By such a suppo- 
sition we should, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ illustrate 
the presumption” of those who attempt to convey in words 
any idea of the affection which ordinary mortals conceive 
for those around them. Now, if we do not show the im- 
possibility of human love by the grotesque supposition of an 
amorous watch, why should the grotesque supposition of a watch 
speculating respecting its maker prove that men are utterly 
unable to do so. Mr. Herbert Spencer takes a being of an 
inferior order, points out the absurdity of its acting in a 
particular way, and then assumes that it is ridiculous and absurd 
that a being of a higher order, endowed with altogether different 
and superior faculties, could act in the same way. Because the 
notion of a dancing turnip is a grotesque absurdity, the notion of 
a dancing dervish or a dancing ballet girl is also a grotesque 
absurdity ! 

But even granting Mr. Herbert Spencer’s illustration, he does 
not carry out the parallel with any justice to his opponents, 
Our theistic watch would not argue as he represents it as 
arguing, that the watchmaker’s actions were determined like its 
own by springs and wheels and escapements. If it did it would 
be, not a theistic but an anthropomorphist watch. On Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's supposition it would really proceed as follows. 
It would be conscious within itself of a power surpassing all the 
mechanical powers guiding its ordinary horological operations, 
and, recognizing as its highest faculty that power of thought and 
reflection which the hypothesis assigns to it, it would attribute to 
its maker not those lower powers which would be a part of its 
lower nature, but the higher perfections of thought, intelligence, 
consciousness, reflection. It would say, I am gifted with the 
power of understanding my own nature, hence my maker must 
understand in higher fashion his higher nature. I am intelligent 
and therefore he must be intelligent also. I can reflect on my 
own actions, and he too must have the power of reflection. And 
as to the rest, my time indicating power, my ticking power, the 
regulation of my mechanical movements by a central spring, are 
mere material faculties, and cannot exist in their formal nature 
in the great being who made me. He doubtless can indicate 
time, but after some higher nobler fashion ; his movements have 
a central spring to regulate them, but it is not as in me a mer2 
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twisted coil of steel. Thus would a sensible watch argue. Thus 
too argues a sensible man when he reflects on God ; so far from 
the illustration condemning the theist, it is a support and a 
strength to his rational position. 

There is still a third fallacy in Mr. Spencer’s confused and 
confusing argument. The parallel breaks down in another and a 
most important particular. It is not because God is our maker 
that we recognize in ourselves His image, it is not even because 
He made us in His likeness; it is because He is our Creator, 
because He formed us, not as the watchmaker makes the watch, 
out of pre-existing matter, but because He formed us out of 
nothing. The consequence of this is that our every faculty and 
power and perfection must be derived from Him and must be 
contained in Him, in the sense in which I have already 
explained, as the perfections of the piece of brass are contained 
in the gold, as the perfection of the cut glass in the diamond. 
The watchmaker cannot make his watch unless he has certain 
materials by his side—iron and steel and brass, and he would 
therefore answer to the watch which argued after the foolish 
fashion which Mr. Herbert Spencer assigns to it, My poor child, 
these attributes of yours—the ticking, the dependence on escape- 
ments and wheels and metal spring—are the result not of my 
faculties imparted to you, but of the base metal of which you 
came. You must not think you derived them from me. I am 
your maker, not your creator. I did not make you in my own 
image and likeness. I did what I could with the material 
assigned me. But do not, like your friend Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
run into the stupid misconception of imagining that you can 
deduce from your nature such conclusions respecting me, your 
maker, as man can deduce from his nature respecting God his 
Creator. 

Thus we see that this illustration is a completely fallacious 
and misleading one, that it commences with a contradiction, 
proceeds with a parody of its opponent’s arguments, and ends 
with a conclusion which does not even follow from its crazy 
premisses. It is unworthy of one who professes himself a 
philosophic guide and teacher of men. If such be the reasoning 
powers of a master in Israel, can we wonder at the inconsequent 
absurdities of the poor dupes who follow in his steps? I turn 
from it with a sense of relief to state once more the Catholic 
doctrine respecting the relation of the Divine perfections to 


those of man. 
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God contains in Himself all human perfections, but not 
in the same manner as they exist in man. In man they are 
limited, dependent, conditioned, imperfect, finite, and_ this 
because of his limited, dependent, conditioned, imperfect, finite 
nature. In God they are unlimited, independent, absolute, 
perfect, infinite, by reason of His unlimited, independent, 
absolute, perfect, infinite nature. In man they can be separated 
one from the other ; in God they are all one and the same, and 
we can distinguish the Divine attributes after our human fashion, 
only because their perfect and absolute unity contains virtually 
in itself an infinite multiplicity. In man they are essentially 
human ; in God they are all Divine. In man they belong to the 
lower and the created order; in God to a higher and an 
uncreated order. In man any moral perfection may be present 
or absent without the essential nature of man being thereby 
affected ; in God the absence of any possible perfection would 
thereby rob Him zfso facto of His Deity. Whatever the human 
attribute can perform, the Divine attribute can do in a far more 
perfect way, and the most exalted exhibition of human per- 
fection is but a faint shadow of the Divine perfection that gave it 
birth, The most unbounded charity, mercy, gentleness, com- 
passion in man is feeble indeed and miserable as compared with 
the charity, mercy, gentleness, compassion of God. The Divine 
perfection is the ideal of human perfection, its model, its pattern, 
its origin, its efficient cause, the source from which it came, the 
end for which it was created. Take any of the Divine 
perfections, divide it if it be possible into a million parts, and 
each millionth part will be to the highest of human perfections, 
nay, all human perfections combined, as the ocean to the tiny 
drop of water, as the world to the grain of sand—or rather I 
should say, that if the whole world could be changed into a mass 
of pure gold, save one little grain of copper, this tiny grain of 
copper would be far greater, more precious, valuable, beautiful, 
excellent, in comparison with the boundless mass of gold, than 
is the noblest of human perfections in comparison with the 
fathomless abyss of the perfections of God. 
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A MISSIONARY’S JOURNAL. 





Cairo, Tuesday, July 4th. 

I AM going this morning to see one of the French officials 
here. His antechamber is full of trunks. I must try to re- 
assure him. “I have received,” he says, “letter upon letter 
from Alexandria, blaming my temerity in remaining here. But 
I really cannot yield to these unreasonable fears, which make 
the natives think very little of us.” I asked him how it was 
that all the religious, Lazarists, Brothers of Christian Doctrine, 
Sisters of Charity, the Nuns of Sion, of the Mother of God, 
had fled? “Do you not know,” he replied, “that an influence, 
nay, a pressure, has been employed to induce them to go? 
Yes,” he added indignantly, “there exists an agency of terror 
in Alexandria! All the consuls are connected with this agency. 
This is certainly not loyal policy, neither is it French. How 
terrible is the responsibility of those who try and urge on the 
Government to persecute us, and this without a thought of how 
many families are ruined by the alarm they excite!” 

In the afternoon I went to see Mr. Ramon, the proprietor 
of the Royal Hotel. In these evil times, a visit from a French- 
man gladdens his heart. He was talking to a young man, who 
withdrew as I entered. “That,” he said, “is an English clerk, 
who dines here. He tells me that he, together with the forty- 
six other Englishmen who are in Cairo, has just received an 
imperative order to leave immediately.” 


Wednesday, July 5th. 
This morning one of our faithful Lyonnese, Mr. Rambaud, 
Secretary for the Canals of the Nile at the Ministry of Public 
Works, came to tell me that his chief, Mr. Dupar, an English- 
man, left last night, without even apprizing the Minister. “As 
for me,” he added, “knowing as I do Mr. Dupar’s calm and 
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deliberate character, his departure shows me to what a pass 
things have come here. Mr. Dupar was to have left on the 
15th, but he told me that if the bombardment were to take 
place at an earlier date, I should be apprised of the fact the 
evening before, and should have to leave at once. It is said 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, the Director-General, has also taken flight.” 
A Government which forces men such as these to abandon posts 
of importance at a moment’s notice, must have reasons of its 
own for doing so, and must know it will gain more than it loses. 

We are considering whether it is necessary to send away 
the Seminarists to Beyrout. We feel that the decisive moment 
is approaching ; they must leave soon, or not at all, as all com- 
munication is on the point of being cut off. We are going to 
follow the advice of Mgr. Morea, the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Copts, who stands in the relation of Diocesan Bishop to our 
Seminary. He is most desirous, as also are our Fathers, that 
they should remain here. 
Thursday, July 6th. 

Bad news continues. We are to have a last conference this 
morning. It has been decided unanimously that Father André 
and Father Nourrit, the Director, are to leave for Beyrout to- 
morrow by the Austrian boat. Father Léantier, who has, at 
the cost of much trouble, succeeded in obtaining from the 
consul at Alexandria a passport representing our Seminarists 
as scholars from Beyrout, on a holiday trip, returning to their 
University, will also leave, but he will remain at Alexandria, 
so that if we find ourselves compelled to send the Seminarists 
to Beyrout—and the way is still open—he can conduct them 
thither with this passport by the French vessel next week. At 
11 o'clock the eleven externs who were in the house met in my 
room, when I announced to them that the holidays commenced 
to-day, and bade them farewell, giving each a book as a prize 
for good conduct. The Fathers Professors set them their holiday 
tasks. 

In the evening after supper, the Fathers took leave of the 
Seminarists. I made up my mind to accompany the Fathers 
as far as Alexandria, in order to get a little money, which it is 
impossible to get at Cairo, all the banks being closed. We 
left in a carriage at 9.30 for the station. How sad everything 
looked. Soldiers in twos were placed at the corner of every 
street. The passers-by looked at us without speaking. Several 
gentlemen who were sitting in the streets recognized us, in spite 
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of the darkness; one of our Fathers observed to me that it 
would be reported in the town to-morrow that I had fled, 
which would have a bad effect. “I will make that right on 
my return to-morrow,” I answered. The Grand Avenue near 
the station, generally so full of life, was utterly deserted. The 
natives were walking up and down quiety, smoking their nar- 
ghilehs before the coffee-houses. Every minute we came across 
a patrol of from four to six soldiers, wrapped in blue great 
coats. The mail-cart passed rapidly, followed by a dragoon ; 
also one of the hotel omnibuses, with a dragoan gn the step. 
At the station the drivers take what is offered them without 
any disputing. There are a great many travellers, enough to fill 
about twenty carriages. Everything is done in silence; there is 
no pushing, no talking; one might fancy a funeral cortege was 
on the point of starting. 
Alexandria, Friday, July 7th. 

Greater excitement prevails at Alexandria than at Cairo. 
Carriages drive about in all directions in feverish haste ; every- 
body appears in a hurry. There are soldiers everywhere. 
Nearly all the shops are shut; rows of houses may be seen 
with door and shutters closed. At 8.30 I went to the Crédit 
Lyonnais, and found every clerk in his place. When I left at 
9.30 the clerks were packing the papers in chests, as before 
night everything had to be on board a vessel, which the com- 
pany had hired at £40 a day. 

It has just been reported that the English ironclads are 
taking up their position in line of battle. Admiral Seymour 
had promised to warn the consuls twenty-four hours before 
opening fire; his message has just arrived! I started at once, 
in order to tell the Fathers residing in Alexandria. They 
would hardly credit the intelligence. “Not a week passes,” 
they said, “without some fresh panic prevailing, but nothing 
comes of it.” I begged the Superior to come with me to 
the consulate. The Consul-General was absent, but we were 
received by the local consul, who we found surrounded by about 
fifty persons. He, too, was having his papers packed. “A 
battle,” he said, “is imminent: it will probably take place 
to-morrow morning. I must be on board this evening.” We 
went to the Lazarists’ House to inform the Superior, and were 
there told that, having received serious news from the Chaplain 
of the Admiral’s vessel (the Galissoniére), he had gone to our 
residence to communicate it. At 11 I proceeded to pay my 
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respects to Mgr. l’Archévéque de Chicaro (Delegate-Apostolic 
for Egypt), and told him I intended returning to Cairo this 
evening, where we expected to be in a state of blockade for 
several weeks, and cut off from every communication with his 
lordship and with Europe. I asked him for his blessing in 
prospect of the blockade, and related all that I had heard 
and seen during the morning. His lordship betrayed consider- 
able emotion, but showed no sign of weakness. “What you 
tell me, reverend Father,” he remarked, “is quite new to me; 
I have been apprised of nothing whatever.” I expressed my 
astonishment, adding that I had seen at the consulate the 
Franciscan Father who was in charge of the principal church, 
and had heard that the consul intended to take his lordship 
the Archbishop under his personal care. In the course of the 
evening I called on a dear friend of mine, a barrister in high 
repute and a Frenchman. He, with one or two others, are 
the only members of the bar remaining. Only one of his 
clerks is with him; all the others have made .good their escape. 
“T am troubled by no fears,” he said; “ besides, it is absolutely 
necessary to show the natives that the French are not at all 
cowards.” When he heard that I purposed returning to Cairo 
on the morrow, “Send me a little book with your name and 
the date,” he rejoined; “it will be my good conduct prize.” 
Near the Exchange I heard a loud voice calling on me by 
name, and all the police officers turned to look at me. “ Father,” 
exclaimed a young man, “I am off to the Lebanon to-morrow ; 
am I right in doing so? We have received a month’s pay in 
advance at the Crédit Foncier, and are at liberty to leave at 
once. Pray for me. And you, where are you going?” I replied 
that I was returning to Cairo that night. My interlocutor 
turned pale, and raised his hands in astonishment, as he ejacu- 
lated: “Is it possible! Can it be true?” Near the Hospital, 
a long line of carriages stopped the way. The Sisters of Charity 
were removing all the little girls under their charge. The 
Superior approached us, and said sadly: “Look, Father, these 
are our little foundlings ; the Consuls insist on our taking on 
board all those who are in health, as well as all the Sisters who 
are not wanted to attend on the sick.” The Superior of the 
Lazarists is going to remain all alone at the Hospital, as the 
three or four Fathers who are still left in Alexandria are going 
to embark on one of the two vessels now waiting in the harbour 
to take the French on board. He told me that Pére Duret, 
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of the African Missions of Lyons, was alone at Tantah. I 
promised to send a telegram to him, bidding him meet me at 
the station to-night when the train passed through, when I 
would deliver a message from the Superior of the Lazarists, and 
tell him the news of the day. Our Fathers of Alexandria, who 
by this time had learnt all the news, were not less calm than 
they were in the morning: they continued superintending the 
twelve or fifteen workmen employed on building their chapel. 
One of the Fathers told me he had been offered four large pigs 
for 25 fr. As he was aware that Arabs always ask more than 
they mean to take, he bargained boldly, and got them for 
twenty-two francs. He showed me several pieces of furniture, 
which he had bought much below their real value. Here, as 
at Cairo, one sees nothing but large vans full of furniture that 
the Arabs have bought from the Christians who were leaving, for 
next to nothing. They sell these things again in the market, 
at retail prices, to the townspeople. When the time comes for 
the train to start, not one European is to be seen; the people 
stare at me as I pass with astonishment and respect. At 
Tantah, Father Duret listens to my news with an unmoved 
countenance, and answers cheerily : “ Well, here I am, and here 
I shall stay!” 
Cairo, Friday, July 7, 11.30, p.ut. 

On arriving at the College, towards 11 p.m., I am informed 
that a messenger was sent from the Consul with the following 
message: The Consul-General of France at Alexandria has 
just sent to inform the French Consul at Cairo that the English 
are on the point of bombarding Alexandria. The attack is 
to commence immediately. A special train left about four, 
taking the Consul to Ismaila, Port Said. All the French have 
left by the night train. I hear also that his Lordship the Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Copts, said to one of the Fathers: “I have 
changed my mind; tell the Superior I agree to the departure of 
the Seminarists for Beyrout.” About midnight, I called the 
Fathers together to make a final decision. By the way, this 
war once begun, England will be obliged to make every effort 
for the success of the enterprise ; for under the eyes of Europe 
and of India, it becomes a question of life and death. The 
legitimate apprehensions of the other Powers will cause her 
great difficulties. A war of some duration may therefore 
reasonably be looked for. After offering up earnest prayers 
for guidance, we decide that the Seminarists shall leave for 
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Alexandria by the six o'clock train to-morrow morning, under 
the charge of Father Dugnat and Brother Lesfalleh, and 
accompanied by our two little Syrian servants. If on account 
of the impending bombardment the train should not reach 
Alexandria, they will return to Cairo; if they remain at 
Alexandria during the siege, we shall beg our Fathers to allow 
them to occupy their former residence near the Exchange, 
where they will be safer than at the Thurborne Garden. But, 
if as we hope, no obstacle intervenes, they will embark on 
Sunday in the Russian steamer for Beyrout, accompanied by 
Father Léantier. Our travellers will only take such baggage 
as they can carry in their hand; each bag will contain a loaf 
of bread, and a blanket, as a preparation for spending the night 
on deck. One Father is to remain with me at the College, 
who, having been born in Damascus, is acquainted with the 
Arabian language, and two lay-brothers from the Lebanon will 
be here also. The eldest of our Seminarists, whose family 
resides in the town, will also remain, to afford any assistance 
in his power to the little community. As nearly all the Latin 
and the greater part of the Oriental Catholics are gone, no 
classes can be opened, and it would be useless to expose a 
greater number of missionaries to the dangers that may assail 
us. 

The departure was sorrowful. It was the dispersion of a 
family of exiles. It reminded me of the dispersion of June 30, 
1880, in execution of the fatal decrees. The same evening the 
Franciscan Fathers, the Brothers of Christian Doctrine, the 
Franciscan Sisters, all left; the Nuns of the Good Shepherd 
also sent away several members whose presence was not 


necessary. 
Saturday, July 8th. 


I am going to say Mass at the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, their pupils were sent home last evening, but the 
Brother Director is determined to remain where he is, with a 
few other Brothers. The Consul told him last night that he 
had given the Prefect of Police special charge of the convents, 
and he had sworn a solemn oath no harm should befall them. 

I went to the Franciscan monastery ; the Father Guardian 
explained to me the precautions he had taken in case of an 
insurrection, or of fire. We offered each other a mutual refuge ; 
I had done the same to the Christian Brothers. We talked of 
the good nuns, in still greater danger than we ourselves ; I told 
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the Father Guardian that the priests and nuns of the mission 
founded by Mgr. Cambani at Soudan, had been obliged to start 
this morning for the mother-house at Verona, without any 
tidings of their community at Gebel-Nabah, or of that at Obeide 
in Cardejan, which wete exposed to the greatest dangers, and 
to whose assistance a small body of Egyptian soldiers had been 
sent. 

Towards evening about fifty French, which is about all that 
remains of the colony, assembled in the coffee-house on the 
Exchange, to draw up a petition to the Consul-General at 
Alexandria, begging him to send a representative to Cairo. 
It is strange that in the capital of a country not at war with 
France, we should be thus left with no Consul, no Agent, no 
official representative whatever. 

Sunday, July 9th. 

This morning I received a letter from Alexandria, telling me 
that the Seminarists had been able to embark. About fifteen 
persons came to Mass in our little chapel. They are Syrian 
clerks who have not been able to depart. Afterwards some 
kind friends came to see us, of various nationalities, bringing 
us news, and appearing delighted to be with us. They 
left me no time for my correspondence, or to make necessary 
preparation for coming events, but I am far from complaining 
of this interruption. I was reading this morning in an excellent 
spiritual book, that the people of the world are always either 
agitated by ambition, or dejected by apprehension. Fear has 
caused European society in Cairo, so wealthy and so brilliant, 
to collapse entirely. Those who remain, and remain of their 
own accord, are almost all men of sound religious principle ; 
they are principally Frenchmen and good Catholics, the directors 
of the various companies, factories, &c. 

In the evening I went to see the overseer of the paper factory, 
situated more than three miles from our College, having heard 
he was ill. The heat was overpowering, and the Father who 
accompanied me was greatly fatigued. We engaged two mules, 
whose drivers were delighted to have something to do, and 
started at full galop, riding through crowds of Arabs who were 
lounging in the avenue and the bazaar of Boulak; our guides 
shouting to obtain a passage, and distributing blows on all 
sides. We met several wedding processions, headed by the 
customary musicians and dancers. Nowhere did we encounter 
either insults or menaces. But how can I describe the aspect 
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of the city? In the European quarters not more than four 
shops out of a hundred were open, and in the bazaar of the 
Arabs the principal shops were also closed ; the very children, 
usually so full of boisterous mirth, appeared silent and sorrowful. 
A man from Alsace remarked to me that Cairo put him in 
mind of the cities in Alsace and Lorraine in 1870. Now and 
again a few pachas passed us in their grand equipages; they 
had discarded their European dress, and were clad in rich 
Oriental attire. 

During the night fresh despatches arrived, announcing that 
the bombardment of Alexandria would take place the following 
day at 4 p.m., and that an official command was sent ordering 
the Consuls and their secretaries to depart va Ismaila. 


Monday, July ioth. 

It is now three days since the official paper, the Egyptian 
Moniteur, has appeared in print, no printers being left in the 
office. The European post offices are closed, all the Italian 
clerks having departed. At the telegraph office they do not 
as yet refuse messages for Beyrout, but they cannot ensure their 
delivery. Although our friends are worn out with fatigue and 
overdone with the work of endeavouring to keep up the public 
service, they find time to come and exchange a few words of 
greeting, and give us the latest news. They say that the Italian 
Consul, Count Gloria, has taken all the French under his pro- 
tection, and France has not declared war. In the course of the 
evening several of the French who were thought to have deter- 
mined to remain at their post, have left for Ismaila, so that now, 
besides the Fathers attached to the Christian schools and 
colleges, only five or six of our countrymen are left in the city. 


Tuesday, July \1th. 

At 9 a.m. we went to the Italian Consul. He informed us 
that he had not received instructions either from the French 
Consuls or from his own Government as to taking the few 
French remaining in Cairo under his protection; he had merely 
promised to do any civil business that might be required for 
some French who had asked this of him ; but that if we came 
to him in distress he would do what he could for us. The 
Italian and Prussian Consuls are the only two left in Cairo. 
Whilst we were at the Consulate, tidings arrived from the 
Prefect of Police that the English were bombarding Alexandria! 
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... As we returned home, we met a regiment of soldiers 
hastening to the barracks. Quiet prevailed all day throughout 
the town, but it was a mournful stillness. The duties of the 
police were performed .by soldiers armed with muskets. 

A printed but unsigned despatch is being circulated from 
hand to hand stating that five English vessels have been sunk, 
but we do not credit the statement. 


Wednesday, July 12th. 
It is announced that the English have captured and entered 
Alexandria during the night. 


M, JULLIEN. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ANNE BOLEYN. 


AMONG the many unsolved problems which have been 
bequeathed to us by the authors of the English Reformation 
is one which has exercised the ingenuity of successive 
inquirers. Every one asks, Who first suggested to Henry the 
idea of a divorce from Queen Katherine? Various answers 
have been proposed to this question, but each is attended by 
its own difficulties, and no one of them has commanded general 
acceptance. When Henry attempted to persuade the Pope that 
the tenderness of his conscience would no longer permit him to 
live in a state of sin with Katherine, the world remembered his 
frequent violations of the sixth commandment and smiled at his 
transparent hypocrisy. When the announcement of his inten- 
tion first surprised and scandalized Catholic Europe the tempta- 
tion was very generally ascribed to Wolsey; a charge from which, 
however, the great Cardinal was freed by the direct testimony of 
Henry himself. Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, the King’s con- 
fessor, is next associated with Wolsey in this accusation; but he 
too was exculpated by his royal master.'! Then follows the Bishop 
of Tarbes, the French Ambassador, who by questioning the 
legitimacy of the Princess Mary, is said to have induced Henry 
to doubt the validity of his marriage with her mother. But 
this theory is shown to be untenable by the fact that it was not 
until the year 1527 that the Bishop of Tarbes came into 
England, whereas we have the King’s own authority for 
believing that as early as 1524 he had ceased to deal with 

' The form in which the accusation is generally made is this, that Wolsey was the 
inventor of the design, and that he employed Longland as his tool. (See Tyndale, 
ii, 320, Pol. Vergil, 1730; see also the Life of More, pp. 123, 124, in Wordsworth’s 
Eccl, Biogr. vol. ii. ed. 1853). 
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Katherine as his wife. If then Henry exonerates Wolsey and 
Longland, and chronology acquits the Bishop of Tarbes, the 
question once more arises, Who suggested to Henry the idea 
of a divorce? It seems to me to be easily answered. The 
temptation, I reply, came from the person who was most likely 
to profit by its/success; in other words from Anne Boleyn 
herself. 

That such is the case is no mere speculation founded upon 
probability ; it is supported by contemporaneous authority. 
Nicolas Harpsfield,* Archdeacon of Canterbury, who wrote a 
history of the divorce, and who was well acquainted with its 
details, gives us the following interesting account of the inter- 
view which took place between Anne and Henry upon this 
occasion. He tells us that when the King made his base 
proposals to Anne she threw herself on her knees before him and 
said that she thought he was jesting with her. She could not 
bring herself to believe that he really meant what he said. “ Were 
I to consent to such a proposal,” continued this pure-minded 
and simple damsel, “I should be doing that which would make 
us hateful in the sight of God and the Queen. I should deserve 
to be burnt. You had better hear at once what I have got to 
say, for whether you are jesting with me or not, for my part I am 
It may save you some trouble and me some annoy- 


in earnest. 
Forgive me, then, when I tell you that I would 


ance hereafter. 
rather part with my life than my honour. I have not much to give 
to the man who becomes my husband, whoever he may happen 


° In 1531 Henry told Grynzus that he had ceased to cohabit with Katherine for 
the last seven years, that is, from 1524 (See Burnet i. 38, ed. folio.) 

3 Nicolas Harpsfield was educated at New College, Oxford, of which he became 
Fellow in 1536. He was Regius Professor of Greek in the same University in 1546 
(see Le Neve iii. 515), and in 1554 he became Archdeacon of Canterbury (/d. i. 43), and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s (7d. ii. 389). In 1558 he was one of the disputants on the 
Catholic side, shortly after which he was deprived of all his preferments by the 
Queen, and was condemned to pass the remainder of his days in confinement. 
Thanks, however, to the kindness of Archbishop Parker, he was treated with much 
consideration and allowed access to the Registers in the library of Lambeth, aided by 
which he wrote several books of considerable value, concerning which see Tanner, 
380. Harpsfield employed himself chiefly upon the history of Henry’s divorce. All 
that he wrote on this subject is of recognized value, for the archdeacon’s position brought 
him into frequent and intimate intercourse with the leading personages of the time. 
One of these narratives has lately been edited by the Rev. N. Pocock, with his accus- 
tomed accuracy and ability. It treats chiefly upon the legal aspect of the question. 
Another, of still greater value, in which is contained an outline of the subject, 
historically treated, still remains unprinted, and may be found in the British Museum. 
(Arundel 151). I have largely availed myself of the information which it contains. 
Certain other biographical treatises also remain, of which more hereafter. 
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to be, but at least I will carry with me my honour.” “If this be 
the dower which you propose to give your husband,” replied 
Henry, “I do not lose all hope.”* Anne professed that she 
could not understand what Henry meant. “ But,” continued 
she, “whatever you mean, I know what I mean. I cannot be 
your wife,and I am too good to be your concubine.” And, 
according to Harpsfield, here ended the conversation. The same 
authority tells us that the King, finding that his advances were 
rejected in one direction, hotly took up the alternative proposed 
by Anne, and resolved upon a divorce from his wife Queen 
Katherine.° 

It is probable that we have here a very fair report of not 
only one but of many conversations which passed between the 
guilty parties upon Anne’s return to the English Court after 
her short expulsion from it by Wolsey. But that she was 
the simple girl, unsuspicious of evil, I do not believe. Had she 
passed unscathed through the licentious Court of Francis the 
First ? The French historians say no, and speak of her conduct 
while there in terms too gross to be repeated. She pretended 
that she did not understand Henry’s meaning. Had she never 
heard the experiences of her mother, or her sister, or her uncle ? 
Had it never occurred to her to ask some question about the 
parentage of the Duke of Richmond? The story of Anne’s touch- 
ing ignorance of evil is simply incredible. She protests too much. 
That something of the kind passed between her and the King, 
much as Harpsfield quotes it, I can easily believe; and that she 
dexterously turned the conversation so as to forward her own 
ends will as easily be admitted. That Henry should fall into the 
snare need excite no surprise. He was a fool in his dealings with 
women from the beginning, and despite his large and painful 
experience, he was befooled by them to the last. He could not 
understand a woman’s character. I mean the character of a 
woman who had a character. He had no delicacy, no tact, no 
discretion, no observation. He treated them either with insolent 
familiarity or with unmanly cruelty. No wonder then that such a 
pitiful being as Henry was should fall an easy prey to the seduc- 
tions of such a woman as Anne Boleyn, at once clever, ambi- 
tious, and unscrupulous. 

# Sharon Turner, Henry’s devoted apologist, sees in this answer ‘‘a natural feeling 
to one possessed of the King’s splendid advantages, and daily conscious of their 
possession.” 

5 Sanders and Pole here agree with Harpsfield ; see Turner, ii. 197. It is the 
consistent Catholic tradition, 
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Turning then from the scene thus described by the pen of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury, let us now endeavour to follow 
the progress of events as they are recorded in contemporaneous 
documents of a more official character. It becomes necessary to 
resume our history at the point at which Henry’s admiration for 
the new arrival at his Court was said to have been as yet 
unknown to herself, but was certainly understood by the King 
and by Wolsey. 

We have seen that when Wolsey, at the bidding of his royal 
master, broke off the proposed marriage between the future 
Earl of Northumberland and Anne Boleyn, he directed at the 
same time that the young lady should be removed from the 
Court. He did so, he said, to prevent the possibility of a 
renewal of the forbidden courtship. The King’s decided objec- 
tion to the alliance “*rnished him with an authority for so doing, 
the sufficiency of which no one would venture to dispute. The 
decision was a severe blow to Anne’s early dreams of ambition, but 
she was compelled to submit. She did it with a bad grace, and 
in the enforced seclusion of Hever she nursed the privy grudge 
which she had already conceived against the Cardinal. Her 
absence however from the Court was of no long duration. The 
precautions which Wolsey had adopted, however reasonable in 
themselves, interfered with the more important consideration of 
the King’s amusements, and he overruled them without hesi- 
tation. It has already been mentioned that Anne was speedily 
recalled to London, and that she took once more her accustomed 
place in the King’s household. 

It would not be easy to define what was the actual position of 
the royal favourite at the time of her return to Court. Possibly 
its very indefiniteness gave it an additional attraction in her 
eyes. It involved no responsibility, it entailed no duties, and it 
placed her under no restraint. Had she been one of Queen 
Katherine’s “maids of honour” it would have been different. 
The gravity and regularity with which that model household 
was conducted would have curbed the vivacity of Anne’s con- 
versation, and given no scope for the easy freedom of her 
behaviour, for which she soon became conspicuous; qualities 
which in the Court of Henry were looked upon as especial 
recommendations. She was popular with the King and the 
gentlemen of the Court, for she was attractive, gay, and good- 
humoured, always ready to contribute her share in the amuse- 


ments of that pleasure-loving circle of idlers, quick at repartee, 
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and not too easily shocked if the joke or the story somewhat 
offended against the strict limits of feminine decorum. As yet, 
however, the real danger of her situation was unknown to her. 
According to Cavendish “she knew not the King’s secret mind 
thoroughly, who had a great affection unto her, more than she 
knew.” This seems to me more than questionable ; but be it as 
it may, her ignorance of the impression which she had made 
upon Henry could not have been of any long continuance. The 
attentions which he paid her from the time of her return from 
Hever admitted but of one explanation. If Anne did not under- 
stand them, there was at hand no lack of interpreters, male and 
female, whose experience qualified them to instruct her igno- 
rance. At all events she kept her ground, despite the King’s 
advances. She had other advantages at her command, which she 
was not inclined to forfeit. If her name, as one of the family of 
the Boleyns, was in itself no recommendation, yet it connected 
her with the powerful Dukes of Norfolk, and invested her 
dubious pedigree with a certain claim to respectability. Anne’s 
position then in Henry’s Court, such as it was, was not that of 
an ordinary lady in waiting. She had personal recommenda- 
tions, of the value of which she was not ignorant. She was 
admired by the King and flattered by the courtiers. She 
was handsome, gay, and attractive; at least, the King thought 
so. She belonged to the party which favoured the Reforma- 
tion, which at that time was beginning to make itself felt 
in high places. She had family connections of recognized 
influence, for her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, represented 
the ancient nobility of the land. She was under no oppressive 
control, either external or internal ; she could form her own plans 
and indulge her own pleasures without hearing a word of remon- 
strance or feeling a pang of conscience. More than all, she had 
attracted the King’s notice, and might even win his admiration. 
A golden future began to reveal itself to the sprightly adven- 
turess. Henry was the source of dignity and honour, he had 
boundless wealth at his disposal, and Anne saw no reason why 
she might not partake of the royal liberality. So she plunged 
into this whirlpool of dissipation, and mingled with the bad men 
and suspicious women who formed the companions of one of 
the most dissolute sovereigns of modern history. 

It might have been expected that, even in such a Court as 
that of Henry, there would have been one voice which would 
have tried to reach the heart of this poor silly girl and have rescued 
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her from the impending ruin. Wolsey should have attempted to 
save her. He certainly knew the King’s guilty secret, and must 
have seen that he was carrying out his intentions without 
remorse and with every probability of success. It seemed as if 
it would fare with Anne Boleyn as it had fared with Mary. 
The Cardinal should have interposed, if not for the sake of the 
victim, at least for the sake of the King. We shall be told 
that Wolsey had something else to do, and that the duties of a 
Prime Minister are different from those of an officer employed 
by the Society for the Suppression of Vice. Wolsey was too 
busy. He had been required to mediate in the war between 
Francis the First and Charles the Fifth; he was commissioned 
to visit the Emperor at Bruges; he had to plan the campaign 
of the English force which was about to land in Normandy and 
Brittany : he had to arrange the negociations with the constable 
of Bourbon, by which Henry hoped to become King of France.® 
Twice in the course of two years our Cardinal seemed as if 
he were about to secure the grand prize, beyond which there 
is nothing left for ambition to covet ;—to sit in the Chair of 
St. Peter and to rule the spiritual destinies of Christendom.’ 
And twice he had to bear the pain and the ignominy of a 
defeat, and to discover that, with all his long experience, all 
his political foresight, he had been outwitted by a rival whose 
abilities he had undervalued. In the presence of such world- 
wide anxieties as these the great minister had enough to do. 
And why should he interfere with his master? The King 


6 During the political complications of this active period, Wolsey did not forget 
his own interests. Several instances have been collected by Mr. S. Turner, in his 
History of Henry the Eighth (i. 238), to which others might be added. The Duke 
of Milan, having been dispossessed of all his territories by Francis, engaged to pay 
Wolsey 10,000 ducats a year on their recovery (Foed. xiii. 525). Charles the Fifth 
undertook to pay him a pension of 3,000 livres (//. 591). Francis the First gave 
him an annuity of 12,000 livres Tournois during life (77. 610). Next, Charles under- 
took to procure for him the see of Badajos, and granted him a pension of 7,000 ducats 
(/d. 713). As an indemnity for the temporary loss of his pension from Tournay, the 
Emperor engaged to make him an annual pension of 9,000 crowns of gold (/d. 769). 
The same liberal candidate for his favour gave him an annuity of 2,500 ducats out 
of a see, the revenues of which had fallen into arrear (/¢. 770). And the Pope joined 
the Republic of Venice in allowing the Cardinal a pension of 10,000 ducats yearly 
(Turner i. 239). In 1525 Wolsey’s annual pension from Charles was 9,000 crowns 
(Span. Cal. 3 Jan., 1525). 

7 Namely, upon the death of Leo the Tenth in 1521 and Adrian the Sixth in 
1523. Inadocument printed by Le Grand, Charles the Fifth affirms that he had 
been requested in writing, both by Henry the Eighth and by Wolsey, to assist in 
placing the latter on the Papal throne, and for that end to employ the troops which 
he then had in Italy (See Le Grand, Hist, du Divorce, iii. 46). 
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must be allowed to amuse himself. It is but the ruin of “one 
more unfortunate.” 

So then the amour went on and prospered in the congenial 
atmosphere of the English Court. In due time Henry made 
Anne acquainted with his intentions respecting her. Probably 
she had understood them long before he spoke, for women of 
her type of character are quick in the perception of evil. Be 
that as it may, there came a time when, as Cavendish puts it, 
“She knew the bottom of his secret stomach,” which we should 
think ought to have been a startling and repulsive exhibition. 
But Anne was not easily alarmed. She did not shake the dust 
from her feet, and there and then flee from the palace as from 
a Sodom. Then took place the incident, with the details of 
which Archdeacon Harpsfield has already made us acquainted. 
Anne saw her road before her. She determined to trade upon 
Henry’s sin, even if she did not share it. She could not lose 
by the connexion. Niggard as he was in all that concerned 
his wife and his child, the Princess Mary, the King was lavish, 
even to prodigality, in rewarding the courtiers who ministered 
to his pleasures. Anne “began to look haughty and stout, 
lacking no manner of jewels or rich apparel that might be 
gotten for money.”® She knew that by accepting them she 
was encouraging his advances. She knew the interpretation 
which he would put upon her conduct. She knew what he 
understood as to the terms of the contract. He expected that 
she would follow the traditions of her family, and do as her 
elders had done before her. He meant to possess himself of 
her person, and then, when he had tired of her, he would provide 
her with a husband. Such is an outline of what was passing 
in the mind of the King of England, and his past experience 
made him think that his plan might be carried out without much 
difficulty. Anne, too, deliberated carefully before she decided. She 
was aware that the project in which her own ambition and the 
ambition of her friends prompted her to embark was attended 
with no small danger, and that failure might be ruin. But 
she was well supported. “The great lords of the Council,” 
writes Cavendish, “bearing a secret grudge against the lord 
Cardinal (for that they could not rule for him as they would 
in the world), after long and secret consultation among them- 
selves, perceiving the great affection and love that the King 
bore to Mistress Anne Boleyn, consulted often with her in this 


matter.” ® 
8 Cavendish, p. 506. 9 Cavendish, p. 507. 
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Thus encouraged and supported, Anne calmly surveyed the 
nature of her position. Henry wished to make her his concu- 
bine, but she meant to be his wife. The conditions upon which 
she would surrender were simple in the extreme. She was not 
startled by the sin. What she objected to was that Henry 
would not pay her the fair price of her sin. If he wanted her 
he must marry her. That he had a wife already was no 
answer; he must get quit of her. The plan might be somewhat 
difficult, but it was not impossible. Such things had been done 
before now, and might be done in the present instance. Let 
Henry be in earnest and try what he could do. She would give 
him the opportunity and would wait for him. 

But could Anne depend upon herself? It was possible that 
she might fall as other women before her had done, and in a 
moment of weakness permit the libertine to gain an advantage 
over her virtue. Anne did not question her own powers of 
resistance. Her great security was that she had no personal 
liking for the King. He excited her love of wealth, power, 
honour; but he did not move her heart. She resembled the 
impassible woman sketched by Pope. In the scene recorded by 
Harpsfield, doubtless she enacted her part remarkably well, and 
gave the King to see very clearly what she expected him to do. 
These two kindred spirits understood each other. When the 
bulky Defender of the Faith had calmed the agitated soul of 
that simple maiden (who could not tell whether he meant 
anything or nothing), she felt assured that he would not easily 
forget what she had taught him that morning. Anne Boleyn 
giving Henry the Eighth his first lesson in continence would 
form an admirable frontispiece for a new edition of Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation. 

At this point a short digression is necessary in order that 
we may look at the question of Divorce, which had now become 
so interesting to these two lovers. Born in Catholic times and 
in a Catholic country, they both knew that Marriage was a 
sacrament, and that the Church was jealous in preserving its 
sanctity, thereby to preserve the sanctity of her children. But 
they also knew that the preaching of the Reformers had been 
directed against the uniform teaching and the practice of the 
Church on this head. The Lollards had prepared the way for 
the doctrines and the doings of Luther and his followers. The 
Wyclifites held that nothing more was needed for a valid 
marriage than the mutual consent of the contracting parties, 
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and that the blessing of the Church was a useless ceremony. 
The natural result of such a theory was the rapid growth of 
a system of immorality similar to that which now calls itself 
“Free Love.” This might have suited Henry, but it did not 
quite satisfy Anne. Anne wanted a divorce, or something 
equivalent to it, as a preliminary to a marriage, and Luther 
came forward to provide her with a remedy. 

The great German Reformer threw his doctrine into a form 
admirably suited to the wants of such individuals as Henry and 
his paramour. Henry complained that the advanced age of his 
wife, joined to certain bodily infirmities to which she was 
subject, made her a disagreeable companion, and prevented him 
from having any reasonable hope that she would give him a 
successor to the throne.’ In such a case what is to be done? 
Luther is at hand with his remedy, and that remedy is simply a 
license to sin. In such a case he tells the impatient husband or 
the dissatisfied wife to give free scope to the inclinations of the 
flesh ; and this he does with such a laxity of sentiment and 
breadth of expression that I consign the proof of my assertion 
to the decent obscurity of a footnote.” 

For some considerable time the attentions paid by the King 
to Mistress Anne attracted little notice and excited little scandal. 
The Court was used to such exhibitions, and took them as they 
came. Whether the growing familiarity became known to the 
Queen is uncertain; if it did she was unable to control it. 
Katherine had gradually withdrawn from the festivities of a 
Court with which she never had much connection, and she was 
devoting herself more and more to spiritual reading and the edu- 
cation of her daughter.” The mother and the child were alike dis- 
regarded ; and just as Katherine was sacrificed to Anne, so was 
Mary eclipsed by the state and dignity with which the King 
had surrounded Henry Fitzroy. On this base-begotten slip of 
royalty were lavished the titles of Earl of Nottingham and Duke 


10 The King urged this argument through Wolsey with remarkable plainness 
(See Brewer, 3644). 

1! Reference may be made to Luther’s Sermo. de Vita conjugali (1522), opp. tom. ii. 
fol. 208, ed. Alt.; Audin, Hist. de A. Luther, ii. 313, ed. 1845, and chiefly to a 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Influence de Ia reforme sur la conduite du peuple sous le rapport 
sexuel,” in Za Réforme, by Déllinger, ii. 413, ed. 1849. 

12 In 1525 we find her soliciting Erasmus to write for her a treatise, De servando 
conjugio (Ep. xviii. 11, col. 780). As Lud. Vives had already sent her an essay upon 
the Virgo, Uxor et Vidua, Erasmus wondered that she was not satisfied ; he intended, 
however, to comply with her wishes. The treatise of Vives was printed at Basle in 
1538, under the title, De 7nstitutione femine Christiane. 
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of Richmond ; he was created Knight of the Garter, Lord High 
Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gascony, and 
Aquitaine for life ;* and his domestic establishment, stable, 
chapel, and kitchen, were provided on a scale of unusual magni- 
ficence. In his household he had a chancellor, chamberlain, 
vice-chamberlain, steward, treasurer, and controller, clerk of the 
green cloth, clerk of the kitchen, schoolmaster, secretary, 
almoner, physician, attorney-general, dean of the chapel, and 
other retainers of an inferior position. Attended by his council, 
he travelled in semi-royal state to Yorkshire, where he took up 
his abode in the princely castle of Sheriff Hutton, and there he 
exercised a jurisdiction all but sovereign over the northern 
districts of England.* It must have been obvious to the world 
that Henry cared little for his wife and her child, and his undis- 
guised indifference encouraged Anne to believe that it was 
possible for her to dispossess them altogether. 

Yet it did not fare well with the young favourite. That a 
boy of eight years of age, with an income which must have 
amounted to about £80,000 a year,’ taught to believe that he 
was to be the future sovereign of England, and already treated 
with princely ceremonial, required at once a firm hand and 
judicious training seems too obvious to need a remark. It 
escaped, however, the notice of his father. The child was left 
entirely in the hands of men who were not of the wisest 
nor the most conscientious. Although Wolsey had drawn up a 
code of regulations for the arrangement of the household with 
special reference to the discipline of the young duke and the 
companions who were educated along with him, his authority 
was disregarded. One of the schoolmasters, named Croke,!® 
informs the Cardinal of the state of affairs at Pomfret Castle,. 
where the party was at that time resident. Croke admits, 
at the beginning of his letter, that he can do nothing with the 
prince, unless Wolsey will restrain his attendants, and especially 


13 Foed. xiv. 42 (16 July, 1525). 

14 See Brewer, 1512—I515. 

8 Richard Croke, an eminent Greek scholar, studied at the Universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford, Paris, Leipsic, and Louvain. He succeeded Erasmus as Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge (Le Neve, iii. 660). Henry employed him in 
collecting documents favourable to the divorce ; several of his letters on this subject 
are printed by Burnet, Pocock, and Brewer. He died at London in 1558 (See 
Tanner’s &ié/. 209). 

16 Besides the payments in money and the emoluments arising from the different 
offices, the Duke had the grant of about eighty manors and castles, which are 
enumerated in Brewer’s Calendar, 1500, 16 July, 1525. 
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his usher Coton, who do all they can to make him and his 
fellow-pupils dislike literature and the clergy. They will not 
allow the prince to rise at six, or to attend Mass earlier, and 
during last summer altered all the hours that Wolsey had 
prescribed. Coton defended the prince and the other boys in 
all their negligence. He has forbidden the writer to have access 
to the prince, even during the hours of teaching ; yet he allows 
buffoons to sing indecent songs before him and to abuse the 
clergy. His studies will be ruined unless Wolsey interferes. 
He has been taught to say, Preceptor, si tu me verberes, ego te 
verberabo, and he thinks he can say so with impunity when he 
sees his fellow-pupils laughing in Croke’s face, and rescued by 
the grooms when he attempts to punish them. Coton excuses 
all the prince’s faults, says that Croke is too severe, takes the 
boy to hunt, forbids him to write to the King, to Wolsey, 
Magnus, or Parr, at Croke’s suggestion, invites him out to 
shoot after dinner, and always interferes if Croke scolds 
him." 

About this time a change took place in Henry’s line of 
action in regard to the politics of Europe which encouraged him 
to persevere in his attempt to procure a divorce by making its 
attainment somewhat less difficult. 

The battle of Pavia, which was fought early in the year 1525, 
inflicted a disastrous blow upon France ; her army was defeated, 
her best troops were slaughtered, and her King was carried 
prisoner into Spain by the victorious Emperor. The political 
ascendancy thus gained by Charles at once alarmed and irritated 
Henry, who aimed at preserving in his own hands the balance 
of power between the two rivals. He was still further annoyed 
by finding that he would profit nothing by the Emperor's 
success, nothing by the heavy ransom which the captive 
Sovereign would be made to pay for the recovery of his 
liberty. From personal motives Wolsey increased this growing 
dissatisfaction, and one event after another produced the result 
at which he aimed. The alliance between Henry and Charles 
was broken off, and England made common cause with France 
against the Emperor. This change in the national policy was 
to the disadvantage of Katherine, who hereby lost the assistance 
which she might otherwise have obtained from the interference 
of her nephew Charles. At the same time it strengthened the 
influence of Anne Boleyn, who had many friends in the French 


17 Croke to Wolsey, May 25, 1527. Brewer, 3135. 
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JUST seven centuries ago, in the year 1182, St. Francis was 
born at Assisi. He was the son of a wealthy trader of the little 
city for which he was to win a world-wide fame. His life was 
not a long one—little more than forty-four years—but he did 
a great work which will endure to the end of time. He lived 
in the age of the Crusades, in their second period, when the 
victories of the Godfreys, Bohemonds, and Tancreds were being 
overshadowed by the failures of their successors, and an 
unworthy Emperor wore the red cross on his shoulder while 
he lived a half-pagan life, defied the Successor of St. Peter, 
and made truce with the infidel The Church was wealthy 
and powerful, her prelates great princes, her religious houses 
well endowed, and power and wealth brought with them 
dangers more terrible, because more insidious, than those of 
times of difficulty and even of persecution. It was to this 
age that God sent the two sainted founders, Dominic and 
Francis, the g/orioso poverello di Cristo—“the glorious poor-man 
of Christ.” His youth presented a strange contrast to his after 
life. It was innocent and pure, it is true, but it was the pleasant, 
joyous life of a rich high-spirited young man. “You are living 
more like a prince’s than a trader’s son,” said his father to him 
half-reproachfully, half-proudly, as he saw him at the head of 
the young men of the town, feasting with them, making the 
streets ring with merry carols, taking the lead in every sport 
and amusement, so that the people called him the “flower of 
the youth of Assisi.” But all this time he kept his soul un- 
spotted from the world, he would forget his gay companions 
in a sudden prayerful thought of God, and his hand was ever 
open to God’s poor, to whom he never refused an alms. At 
times, perhaps half in joke, half in earnest, he would tell his 
comrades that he would some day bea great prince with the 
world at his feet, little knowing how his prophecy would be 


realised. 
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Then the change in his life began. Assisi and Perugia are 
at war. Francis goes out to battle with the youth of his town, 
but he goes to defeat and captivity ; for a year he is a prisoner, 
and he comes back broken in health to spend weary days on a 
sick bed. No sooner has he recovered than he sets out to join 
a new military expedition, but at Spoleto an inward voice asks 
him which can reward him best, the Master or the servant, will 
he forsake the Master for the servant? He answers, “Lord, 
what wouldst Thou have me do?” and is told by the same voice 
to go back to Assisi and wait there for another Divine call. 

At Assisi he joins his old companions. One day in a kind 
of ecstasy he ceases to sing with them. They ask him is he 
thinking of a lover, and he replies that he is thinking of a bride 
more glorious than the world has ever seen. Then he is no 
more among them. His days are passed in prayer, his alms are 
daily more abundant. Visions come to him, and at length the 
call to repair the church of Assisi, and he leaves his father and 
his father’s house, and lives a beggar in his native city, gathering 
alms to repair the house of God, and working at it with his own 
hands. It would be long to follow step by step the wonders 
that followed. The twenty years that remained of his life were 
full of marvels. Men saw him wandering about serving the 
lepers and the poor, and labouring at the repair of half-ruined 
churches, and wondered whether he was a fool or a saint. One 
of his rich townsmen, Bernard of Quintaval, watched him in 
secret at his prayer, recognized his holiness, gave all he had to 
the poor, and became his first disciple. Thus the great Fran- 
ciscan family began. Others joined them in turn, the young 
knight Angelo Tancredi, Egidio of Assisi, simple-hearted Leone 
(the pecorella di Dio, “the little sheep of God,” as Francis loved 
to call him), merry, mirth- provoking Ginepro, and the rest whose 
names become familiar to us as we read again and again the 
charming stories of the Fiorefti. God's Vicar confirmed the 
Order, St. Clare, the first Franciscan nun, took the habit from 
the hands of Francis, and the second Order began, while later 
still the third gave to people in the world, but not of it, a link 
to the great Franciscan Order, and a rule of life that made 
many a Christian home a miniature monastery. The Franciscans 
were soon numbered by thousands. The Order spread from 
land to land, and the grey friars preached to the people not only 
by word, but by their holy lives and by the very sight of their 
simple poverty. Like their great Founder, they have ever been 
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peculiarly the friends of the poor, and seem to have a special 
gift for labouring fruitfully among them. 

St. Francis was a great traveller—on foot he journeyed 
through Italy, France, and Spain, founding many houses of 


‘his Order, and he was in Egypt with the Crusaders, and even 


penetrated into the Moslem camp to preach to their Sultan, 
hoping either to convert him or to suffer martyrdom. His 
gentle, simple manners won the heart of the Arab prince, and 
he was sent back to the Christian camp in safety with his 
companions. In one of his journeys to Rome he met St. 
Dominic, and by many touching customs the two Orders have 
perpetuated the memory of the friendship of their founders. 
As his life drew to its close he received the stigmata in an 
ecstasy on Mount Alvernia, the most wonderful of the ecstasies 
and visions of his wondrous life, in which the veil that hides 
from us the unseen world was so often withdrawn. The end 
was now near at hand. He seemed to grow daily weaker, 
though to the last his mind was clear and full of vigour. He 
was borne from Portiuncula to the sanctuary of St. Mary of the 
Angels, where he wished to die; as he passed he blessed Assisi 
in prophetic words that for centuries have been engraved above 
its gate. On October 4, 1226, he breathed his last, lying on the 
floor among his brethren. “I leave you in the fear of God,” 
he said to them; “take care never to depart from it. The 
time of trial is coming: happy are they who shall persevere in 
the good which they have begun. I go to God, for whom my 
soul pines, and I recommend you all to His grace.” 

Childlike simplicity and innocence, a deep humility, an 
ardent love of the Crucified and of poverty for His sake, make 
up the leading features of the character of St. Francis, a 
character so winning that it charms even many of those outside 
the Church, who can only grasp half its beauty. His love of 
the brute creation, of whom he spoke as his sisters and brothers, 
has been commemorated in many a beautiful legend, and many 
a noble work of art. Birds and beasts forgot their fears and 
their ferocity in his presence. It was as if for him the barrier 
raised by the fall between man and the lower creation were 
swept away. The timid birds assembled at his call, and the 
fierce wolf of Gubbio became as tame as a house-dog by his 
command. Sometimes he would have a lamb following him 
about to remind him of the Lamb of God, and he would draw 
charming lessons for his companions from the sight of birds and 
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beasts and flowers. The love of poverty and simplicity naturally 
drew him to devotion to the Holy Child ; to St. Francis we owe 
the Christmas devotion of the Crib, and to his Order we are 
also indebted for the beautiful devotion to the Holy Name. 
That Order has given to the Church numberless saints and 
martyrs, wise prelates and rulers, and learned doctors. Its 
missionaries in the East were the first to penetrate into Central 
Asia to the Courts of the Mongol Khans, in the West they were 
the explorers and the apostles of California, and the great city 
of San Francisco grew up around one of their old mission 
stations. England and Ireland owe a special debt of gratitude 
to St. Francis and his sons. In the days of faith their friaries 
were to be found in every great city, in the times of persecution 
they shed their blood freely for the Church, often being hanged 
in their own cords, and now in the happier time of peace and 
prosperity they are still labouring amongst us, faithful to the 
poverty of their Father, who lived a poor man, loving Christ and 
His poor, and became as a little child “to serve God in 


simplicity.” 
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Court, and of whom scandal affirmed that she had formerly 
stood on very intimate terms with the King himself. 

In the month of February, 1527, an Embassy consisting of 
Grammont, Bishop of Tarbes, the Viscomte de Turenne, and La 
Viste, the President of Paris, was sent from Paris by Francis 
to arrange a marriage between himself and the Princess Mary. 
Henry would not have been sorry to have found a home for his 
daughter at a distance from his own. A journal of their pro- 
cecdings, kept by Dodieu, the Secretary of the Embassy, has 
fortunately been preserved, and as it furnishes us with some 
particulars which illustrate the subject which at the present 
time occupies our attention, I gladly avail myself of its 
assistance. 

The Ambassadors had their first interview with Wolsey on 
the 3rd of March, on which occasion the subject of the pro- 
posed marriage was introduced. The conversation glided before 
long into a discussion about the amount of the dower, and the 
nature of the political alliance which was to be based upon the 
marriage, questions which it is here unnecessary to discuss. 
On St. George’s day, April 23rd, the King held the feast at 
Greenwich, where were present the Queen, the Princess Mary 
and the Queen Dowager of France, together with a large party of 
nobles. Henry invited his foreign guests to converse with his 
daughter in Latin, French, and Italian, in all which languages 
she answered them. She then played on the spinet very well. 
She evidently created a very favourable impression on them, 
and Dodieu thought her the most accomplished person of her 
age. On May the 4th, the Ambassadors dined with the King. 
On rising from table they went to the Queen’s apartment, where 
the Princess danced with the Viscount de Turenne, who con- 
sidered her very handsome and admirable by reason of her 
uncommon mental endowments, but so thin, spare, and small 
as to render it impossible for her to be married for the next 
three years. 

The Princess appeared a second time during these festivities. 
Her beauty produced such an effect upon every one, that all 
the other marvellous sights previously witnessed were forgotten, 
and they gave themselves up solely to the contemplation of so 
fairan angel. On her person were so many precious stones that 
their splendour and radiance dazzled the sight in such wise as 
to make one believe that she was decked with all the gems of 
the eighth sphere. In the course of the dance the Princess with 
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her companions came to the King, who in presence of the 
French Ambassador took off her cap, and the net being dis- 
placed, a profusion of fair tresses, as beautiful as ever were 
seen on human head, fell over her shoulders, forming a most 
agreeable sight. During the entertainment the King was seated 
on his royal throne, the two Queens (his wife and his sister) 
being placed below at his feet.’* Apparently the King was on 
good terms with Katherine and the Princess; but within a 
fortnight of the day which had witnessed these festivities, 
judicial proceedings were commenced by him before Wolsey, 
which if successful would have made his wife a divorced 
woman and branded his daughter as illegitimate! 

For some considerable time Henry had been pursuing his 
design with his usual stealthy steadiness of purpose, encouraged 
and supported by the partner of his crime. His education had 
advanced satisfactorily under her instruction, and she had 
brought him to consent to act upon her suggestion and try 
to obtain a divorce. He was anxious about the succession, and 
she had made him admit that it was safer that his heir should be 
the son of a wife rather than the son of a concubine. He had 
persuaded himself that he would have no difficulty in obtaining 
a divorce from the Pontiff. The benefits which he imagined he 
had conferred upon the Holy See constituted, in his opinion, 
a claim which could not be neglected. Accordingly, in the 
middle of September in the previous year, 1526, we find 
Cardinal Wolsey and Clerk Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 
correspondence about “that blessed divorce,” respecting which 
the latter, better informed than his master, already had begun 
to anticipate no small difficulty. Thus then it appears that 
for more than eight months Henry had been quietly maturing 
his plans while Katherine was kept in ignorance of the 
designs of her treacherous husband.” 

The correspondence between the Spanish Ambassador 
resident in London and his master is of the highest value 
at this time, and furnishes us with much authentic information 


18 See Brewer, iv. ccvii. The expenses were enormous, the book of payments 
being yet extant (/¢. 3104). Among them occur ‘‘ Diverse necessaries bought for 
trimming of the pageant of the Father of Heaven, lions, dragons, and greyhounds 
holding candlesticks.” 

19 When Clerk wrote this letter (September 13, 1526), he was busy in instructing 
Sanga how to deal with the matter in the Papal Court (Brewer, 2482). 

20 She was prevented from speaking with the Spanish Ambassador, and was kept 
in a state of restraint little better than imprisonment (See Spanish Cal. 1527, p. 110). 
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upon the progress of the divorce. Writing on the 18th of May 
he states, “on reliable authority,” that Henry has secretly 
assembled certain bishops and lawyers that they might sign 
a declaration to the effect that his marriage had been null from 
the beginning, in consequence of Katherine having been his 
brother’s wife. But the Ambassador could not ascertain how the 
proposal had been received. It is gratifying, however, to know 
that however much others may have wavered or yielded, there 
was no hesitation on the part of the Bishop of Rochester. The 
answer of that prelate supports the validity of the marriage of 
one brother with the wife of another who has died without 
children ; and considering the fulness of the authority given by 
our Lord to the Pope, the Bishop asks, Who can deny that the 
latter may give a dispensation to that effect, for any serious 
cause? But even admitting the arguments to be equally 
balanced, Fisher would be decided by this: that it belongs to 
the Pope to clear doubtful passages of Scripture, after hearing 
the opinions of the best divines. Accordingly, he has no hesi- 
tation in declaring his opinion that the dispensation is within 
the Pope’s power." This decision was unsatisfactory to 
Wolsey, who expressed his dissent when he forwarded Fisher’s 
letter to Henry. We shall presently see how the Cardinal 
dealt with the Bishop of Rochester. 

Continuing his letter the Spanish Ambassador recommends 
that the Pope should be put upon his guard in case any 
application should be made to Rome which might be hostile 
to the interests of the Queen. He thinks that if Henry per- 
severes in his intention some great popular disturbance will 
ensue, for her Majesty is much beloved. She is anxious that 
for the present at least perfect silence should be observed upon 
the subject. 

On June the 22nd, Henry mentioned the divorce for the first 
time to the unhappy Katherine. He told her that as they had 
been living together for many years in mortal sin—for such, he 
said, was the opinion of many canonists and theologians whom 
he had consulted—he had come to the resolution to separate 
from her a mensa et thoro. He wished her to choose some place 
to which she would retire. The Queen burst into tears, and was 
too agitated to reply, whereupon Henry, by way of consolation, 
told her that all should be done for the best, and begged that 
she would keep silence upon the subject. Mendoza, the Spanish 


"1 Brewer, 3148. 
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Ambassador resident in London, thinks that he did this in order 
to prevent her from seeking the redress to which she knew she 
was entitled, a mode of procedure quite in harmony with the 
King's cunning and treachery. He expected that, as usual, she 
would submit to his wishes. Katherine was anxious to despatch 
a special messenger to Spain to entreat her nephew's assistance ; 
but being well aware that no courier from her would be per- 
mitted to leave the coast of England, she was compelled to leave 
her cause in the hands of the Spanish Ambassador. He did not 
neglect to forward to Charles a statement of the position in 
which the Queen now found herself. 

The Emperor’s reply is preserved, and shows that the 
measures which he adopted for the defence of Katherine's 
honour were at once energetic and judicious. He had fully 
mastered the details of the case, for she had unexpectedly found 
the means of writing to him, and he had received the verbal 
report of one of her servants, by birth a Spaniard.” Charles 
assured Mendoza that he would not desert the Queen in her 
troubles, but it was his wish that in the first instance the 
matter should be treated with all possible moderation. Accord- 
ingly he had written a letter to Henry with his own hand, of 
which he sent a copy to the Ambassador. He did not 
communicate its import to any member of his Privy Council, 
nor did he ask their advice upon it, for he felt that such matters 
as these ought to be treated privately between the King and 
himself. In proof of his anxiety for secrecy, he wishes Henry 
to know that he, the Emperor, with infinite trouble to himself, 


*2 The secret history of this mission is curiously illustrative of the treachery which 
prevailed at the time. Henry suspecting that Katherine was about to acquaint the 
Emperor, her nephew, with the difficulties of her position, and that she would employ 
this Francis Philippes, was anxious to seize him on the road and to become possessed of 
the despatches of which he was the bearer. This would become impossible if Francis 
went by sea, which he proposed to do on the plea that he was afraid to pass through 
France. Henry encouraged him to take the route by land, and gave him a passport, 
promising that if he were arrested, he, the King, would pay his ransom and obtain 
wrote to Wolsey, who was then in 


his liberty. At the same time, however, he 
France, ‘‘ desiring and praying your Grace to use such policy as, notwithstanding 
any safe conduct that the said Philip shall obtain of the French King, he may be 
detained in France, so that it be not in any wise known that the said arrest should 
come by the King. This man is, and always hath been, privy unto the Queen’s 
affairs and secrets” (Knight to Wolsey, July 15, 1527. Brewer, 3265). Wolsey 
fully entered into Henry’s plans. If Phelippes comes this way, by Calais, he wil! have 
him stopped. Should the King’s secret matter come to the Emperor's ears it will 
prove no little hinderance. He advises the King to prevent the messenger from going 
to Spain by sea (Wolsey to Henry the Eighth, July 19. 7d. 3283). 
*3 This is not extant. 
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had put this his letter into cipher, an intricate and difficult 
process. 

Charles then furnishes his Ambassador with the outline of 
a verbal remonstrance which he might do well to address to 
Henry, of which it is enough to say that it is calm, dignified, 
and drawn up with skill and prudence. He concludes this 
portion of his despatch with a repetition of his wish that the 
Ambassador should express himself most temperately, without 
the least acrimony, and with his usual prudence and discretion. 

Charles had not yet exhausted his resources. He wrote to 
the Queen, with whom he directs Mendoza to act in concert. 
The Viceroy of Naples was informed of the circumstances of the 
case, and ordered to obtain from His Holiness secretly a letter 
by which the King should be exhorted, in the mildest possible 
terms, to stay the incipient evil. The Emperor also wrote to 
the Pope, through another channel, respecting this ugly affair, 
entreating him to revoke the legatine power which had been 
conferred on Wolsey ; or if he should deem it more advisable, 
to command that no one in England should interfere in the suit, 
but that the case should be transferred to Rome, there to be 
heard before His Holiness and the College of Cardinals. 
Furthermore, the Emperor sent off to Rome the General of 
the Observantines of St. Francis, a man fully qualified for this 
sort of business. And lastly, he wrote with his own hand a 
letter to Wolsey, of which unfortunately no copy has been 
preserved.” 

Judicious and conciliatory as were the measures adopted by 
the Emperor, they produced no effect whatever upon Henry. 
He was so swayed by his passions, so determined to persevere 
in his error, that he considered as his enemies those who gave 
him the best counsel.”” Mendoza deemed it expedient to delay 
the delivery of the message with which his master had intrusted 
him, for the King was now entirely blinded by his selfwill. 
The Ambassador then goes on to state that the line of defence 
which the Queen would adopt when cited by the Legatine Court 
had not as yet been finally agreed upon. Matters were in 
suspense in consequence of Wolsey’s absence in France ; but it 
was feared that upon his return the suit would be commenced, 
and her Majesty would be summoned to appear before him. 
She intends, however, to refuse to accept the jurisdiction of the 


24 Charles to Mendoza, July 29, 1527. Span. Cal. 131. 
25 Mendoza to Charles, August 16, 1527. /. 152. 
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court, and will apply for an unsuspected judge, an application 
which Mendoza thought would be rejected. As she has no 
means to communicate with Rome, she has cause to dread that 
the suit might be finished before the Pope could come to her 
rescue. 

When Katherine’s servant, Francisco Phelipez, returned to 
England he brought with him a few lines written by Charles 
to his aunt, which must have been to her a great consolation in 
the midst of her heavy trials. He assures her that if it were the 
case of his own mother he could not experience greater sorrow ; 
since the love and affection which he professes for her are the 
same as a son feels towards his parent. After assuring her that 
nothing shall be wanting on his part to help her in her present 
tribulation, he encourages her to believe that all her trials will 
be remedied by the help of God.” 

Grateful as was Queen Katherine for the judicious assistance 
offered by her nephew, she hesitated to avail herself of it. At 
her request the Spanish Ambassador did not deliver to Henry 
the letter or the address with which, as we have seen, he was 
charged by his master. Were he to do so before the return of 
Wolsey from France, she thought it would do more harm than 
good. Everything remained suspended until the arrival of his 
Eminence. His negotiations in France had been most pre- 
judicial to the Imperial interests, and Henry was becoming day 
by day more embittered against Charles.” 

Wolsey’s return did not alter the state of affairs in the way 
that Mendoza had expected, for the Queen still urged the 
necessity of delay. She was satisfied that her cause was being 
attended to at Rome, and probably shrunk from coming to an 
open collision with her brutal husband. His dislike to his wife 
showed itself more and more every day. Yet the official cor- 
respondence between the Emperor and Henry was carried on 
as usual, and no trace of “the King’s secret matter,” as the 
divorce was called, appears in the letters which passed between 
them. Outwardly he lived upon the usual terms with his wife. 
At a great banquet given to the French Ambassadors, the King, 
Queen, Princess, and Cardinal sat at one table. The Grand 
Master of France danced with the Princess. Yet every straw 
which was thrown up showed which way the wind blew. The 
play which was enacted at these festivities represented the King 


26 The Emperor to Queen Katherine, August 28, 1527. /d. 166. 
37 Mendoza to the Emperor, September 6, 1527. /d. 189. 
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and the Cardinal supporting the falling Church by their writings 
against Luther, the Spaniards were called darbarians, and the 
Emperor a ¢yrant, the whole argument tending to show that 
he was the enemy of England. Secrecy as to the divorce had 
now become at once impossible and unnecessary. The report 
at that time ran that within a few days there would be a 
meeting of all the prelates and lawyers of the realm, who were 
required to give their opinion on the question now in debate ; 
and it was thought that some would then stand up for truth 
and justice. How far these anticipations were destined to be 
realized, how far they were doomed to disappointment, will be 
better understood when we shall have seen something of the 
course pursued by Henry and his paramour in their attempts 
to obtain the long-coveted divorce. 

By the judicious employment of alternate encouragement 
and repression” Anne Boleyn had_ succeeded in retaining 
the ascendancy which she had gained from the first over her 
royal admirer, and he had at length become contented 
to purchase her favours at the high price at which she had 
insisted on valuing them. She demanded a marriage, and a 
marriage implied a divorce. Henry’s education had advanced 
so far that he was prepared to submit. He erred however by 
imagining that this concession to his wishes would be granted 


°3 Mendoza to M. de Louclans, November 15, 1527. Jd. 240. 

*8 The control which Anne speedily contrived to exercise over Henry is plainly 
shown in the letters which he addressed to her at a comparatively early period of 
their intimacy. Upon one occasion he writes to her in these terms: ‘I have been in 
great agony about the contents of your letters, not knowing how to understand them, 
whether to my disadvantage, as in some previous instances, or not. I entreat you 
with all my heart to let me know at this present time your full intention touching the 
love between us two. Necessity compels me to obtain this answer, having been for 
more than a year wounded by the dart of love, and yet not sure whether I shall fail, 
or find a place in your heart and affection. This last consideration has prevented me 
from naming you my mistress; for if you love me with no more than common 
love, this name is not appropriate to you, for it denotes a singularity which is far from 
common. But if it please you to do the office of a true loyal mistress and friend, and 
to give yourself body and heart to me, who have been and mean to be your most 
loyal servant (if your severity does not forbid it), I promise you that not only the 
name shall be yours, but also that I shall take you for my mistress, removing all 
others but yourself from my thought and affection, and that I will serve you only. 
I entreat you to make me a full answer to this my rude letter, on which I may rely ; 
and if you do not please to answer in writing, then appoint some place where I can 
have it verbally.” It appears from some others of the letters in the same series that 
Anne had absented herself from the Court, apparently by an act of her own caprice, 
and was in ‘a place chosen by herself,” instead of the place given to her by the King. 
The French text of the above letter may be seen in Dodd’s Church History, i, 350. 
See also Brewer, 3218. 
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to him by the Pope without much difficulty. He had formed 
an exaggerated estimate of his position in the Catholic world. 
With a liberality of good nature which may be called indiscreet, 
Bishop Fisher had permitted Henry to appropriate to himself a 
work upon the sacraments in which he had replied to the errors 
and blasphemies of Luther; and trading on the capital which 
he had gained by this literary fraud, Henry had been decorated 
with the title of Defender of the Faith. He took for granted 
that when he requested the Holy Father to divorce him from his 
wife his request would be granted almost as a matter of course. 
As a preliminary step in the suit, Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
May of 1527,” held a court in his own house in London, before 
which he summoned the King to appear as one charged with the 
offence of cohabiting with the widow of his deceased brother. 
The process was soon abandoned, either because it was informal, 
or because, had it been ‘continued, it would prematurely have 
warned Katherine of what was impending. It was conducted 
with such secrecy that it seems to have escaped her notice.* 
The suit as it stands is evidently collusive, and had it been 
persevered in would seriously have damaged Henry’s interests. 
Katherine would have denied the jurisdiction of the court, and 
would have appealed from the Papal Legate to the Pope himself. 
Its prosecution would have debarred Wolsey from being joined 
with Campeggio in any future legatine commission. So it was 
abandoned, and proceedings of another character were resolved 
upon. 

Henry was now determined that he would dispense with the 
services of Wolsey, and would take the management of the 
divorce into his own hands. Anne’s hatred of the Cardinal 
probably hastened the King’s decision, and Henry’s impatience 
made him think that hitherto matters had not been conducted 
with sufficient energy. He now employed an agent of the name of 
Knight,*? who left England towards the end of the year 1527, 
fully expecting that he would obtain from the Pope such ample 
authority as either would absolutely annul Henry’s marriage 

8” See Brewer, 3140. The proceedings lasted from May 17, 1527, to the last of the 
month. The King, Wolsey, and the Archbishop of Canterbury were present and took 
part in the proceedings. 

31 See Brewer, 5774. 

82 Knight was Prebendary of Bangor (Le Neve, i. 120), Lincoln (/d. ii. 209), and 
London (/¢. 375), Archdeacon of Chester (/d. i. 576) and Huntingdon (/d. ii. 52). 
In 1541 he became Bishop of Bath and Wells, and died in 1547. No sooner had he 
entered into the King’s service in the matter of the divorce than a canonry at West- 
minster was added to his preferments (See Brewer, 3677). 
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with Katherine, or at least, without doing so, would enable him 
to contract a lawful union with Anne Boleyn.* The King 
imagined that he was preparing the way for such a marvellous 
concession by sending His Holiness a present of twenty-five 
thousand ducats.** But before the royal agent reached Rome 
he was overtaken by a chaplain of my lord of Rocheford 
(possibly Cranmer), the bearer of a minute for a new dispensa- 
tion, which was conceived in terms somewhat less offensive than 
those embodied in the original draft. Knight contrived to 
forward this document to His Holiness, who at that time was 
a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, and after some delay® 
was admitted to an interview. He was now accompanied by 
Sir Gregorie Casale, apparently a more skilful diplomatist than 
himself, and the two agents presented to Clement the draft of a 
paper which they entreated him to approve and ratify. Wolsey 
himself had instructed Casale as to the exact mode in which he 
was to deal with the Pope, and as the terms are somewhat 
peculiar I shall here repeat them. 

“You shall request His Holiness,” says the English Cardinal, 
“all fear and doubt set aside, to consider the infinite advantages 
which are likely to arise to the Apostolic See, if, without dis- 
closing this affair to any one, without tract of time or circum- 
stance, he will freely grant a special commission to this effect, 
in form of a brief directed to me, granting me a faculty to 
summon whom I please to inquire into the sufficiency of the 
dispensation, according to the tenor of a bill enclosed, which I 
herewith send, so written and arranged as not to require trans- 
cription, or occasion any delay if the Pope’s officials are to take 
a copy of it. But to avoid all peril on that behalf, the Pope 
may affix his signature and seal, thus openly testifying that it 
is his mere will and pleasure; and then I can proceed to take 
cognizance of the cause. I send you also a dispensation, drawn 
out in the due form of a brief, to be expedited by His Holiness 
affixing his signature and seal.” *° 

In a private letter written by Wolsey to Casale on the 
following day, the Cardinal further enforces the arguments 
which were to be brought to bear upon the unfortunate Pontiff. 


Brewer, 3422. 


33 Knight to Henry the Eighth, September 13, 1527. 
Brewer, 3562. 


34 The Bishop of Verona to Wolsey, Rome, November 9, 1527. 

35 Knight was provided with 10,000 ducats, which he was told he might employ 
in securing the interview. Brewer, 3461. 

36 Wolsey to Casale, December 5, 1527. Burnet, iv. 19; Brewer, 3641. 
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He is to be comforted by the assurance that the friendship with 
which Wolsey has inspired Henry towards the Holy See will be 
permanent, unless some occasion should be offered for alienating 
the King’s mind ; and that the royal goodwill is of the utmost 
moment to the Pope, just as his enmity would be fraught with 
the most terrible consequences. The King (for so Wolsey states) 
is absolutely resolved to satisfy his conscience; and if this 
cannot be done, he will of two evils choose the lesser, and then 
disregard for the Papacy must grow daily. He is reminded that 
Henry has already sent a sum of -money to the King of France 
to support the army in Italy for the liberation of His Holiness. 
Besides this official despatch, Wolsey and his master each 
addressed a private letter to Clement, who is given once more 
to understand in the plainest terms that if he desires the restora- 
tion of the Holy See he must send a decretal commission in the 
amplest and strongest form, which Wolsey promises that he will 
keep secret.” 

Henry had here marshalled such a formidable array of argu- 
ments on his side that it was hardly to be expected that his 
poor unsupported wife could offer any adequate opposition. 
Bribery, flattery, intimidation, the reminder of past benefits, 
the promise of future advantages, each followed the other in 
rapid succession; what had Katherine to urge in her favour 
which would countervail them? Of course her principal 
dependence was on the Pope, but even here she had her mis- 
givings. Pliant and perhaps irresolute even under the most 
favourable circumstances, at this time Clement had sustained 
a shock, both in mind and body, which might have unstrung the 
nerves of a man of stronger resolution and firmer temperament. 
He had witnessed the recent horrors of the siege and sack of 
Rome, from which he had escaped almost by a miracle, and at 
the time of Knight’s arrival he was a prisoner in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. Even there he was not safe; the fortress might 
at any moment be carried by the victorious soldiers of the 
Emperor. But the Queen’s strength lay chiefly in the palpable 
injustice of her husband’s cause. Wolsey’s requests were un- 
reasonable. He asked the Pope to adopt, in his judicial 
capacity, a line of conduct which violated every idea of 
morality. He asked him to strip himself of his judicial func- 
tions, to decide a grave and delicate question upon partial 
evidence, and to adopt, unexamined, the statements contained 

37 Pocock’s Records, i. 166; Brewer, 3646, 3647. 
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in a document of the truth or falsehood of which he possessed 
no means of judging. So long as Clement was left to the 
unbiassed guidance of his own conscience, Katherine had 
nothing to fear; but next came the distracting thought, might 
not the pressure put upon him by the combined energies of 
such men as Henry and Wolsey give them an unfair advantage 
over her cause even at the source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ? 
The Queen’s anxieties would have been considerably alle- 
viated had she known that the Pope, while he was still in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, had promised the General of the Obser- 
vantines that he would not grant any act whereby the King’s 
divorce should be judged in his own dominions. But everything 
connected with the great question of the divorce assumed a new 
aspect from the 9th of December,** on the evening of which day 
His Holiness escaped from Rome in the disguise of a merchant, 
and reached Orvieto in safety. He was now able to regulate 
conflicting interests with greater independence than when he 
was a prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, and we may be sure 
that the course which he adopted was favourable to the demands 
of equity, justice, and honesty. “The King’s secret matter” 


would now stand upon its own merits. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON. 


38 See Knight to Wolsey, January 1, 1528, Brewer, 3751. 











The Progress of the Irish University Question. 


It should seem that of the three great Irish difficulties which 
have of late years been brought prominently before the public, 
the educational question would naturally be the easiest to settle. 
The Church disestablishment involved the dissolution of a cor- 
poration which was very numerous, very widely extended, and, 
if not exactly venerated, at least extremely influential. The 
new Land Laws required what is in general far more distasteful 
to our legislature than the destruction of a great corporate 
body ; they brought with them necessarily the annihilation, to 
some extent, of long-established individual vested rights. The 
educational demands of Ireland called for no destruction either 
of established corporations or individual vested rights, and the 
small pecuniary grant needed to satisfy them was so trifling to 
the State, that we believe it never was put forward by any 
party as an objection. Yet the Established Church of Ireland 
is gone; it fell like a upas tree beneath the axe of the wood- 
man; the tenure of land in Ireland has been solemnly revo- 
lutionized by the Upper and Lower House; and nevertheless 
only a few hesitating steps have been taken in the direction of 
Irish University reform. To point out how this has come to 
pass and to show how little has been done—it would be almost 
a bull to say how much—will be the subject of the present 
and one subsequent article. We cannot but think that many of 
our readers may find the story new and curious. 

Almost up to the end of the first half of this nineteenth 
century there was only one University,—nay, more, only one 
University College in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone has indeed pointed 
out that Trinity College, Dublin, was intended to be Mater 
Universitatis ; but it became the whole and sole University of 
Ireland, and though the title of Dublin University was in certain 
cases formally applied to it, yet, in all familiar parlance among 
Irishmen, “ Trinity College” used to stand for Irish University 
life and Irish University education. Men spoke of going to 
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“Trinity” as elsewhere of going to Oxford or Cambridge. A 
Trinity man was one who had had whatever University training 
was to be found in “that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland.” 

Whatever be thought of it as whole and sole University for 
Irishmen, there can be no doubt that as a great University 
College “ Trinity” was a very splendid institution. When first 
established, it seemed to stand rather beside Dublin than in the 
city which then clustered about the Castle hill. Trinity College 
was and still is technically apud Dublinium ; but in later times 
Dublin seemed rather to have gathered round Trinity College 
The beautiful building, once the Houses of Parliament and 
now the Bank of Ireland, was erected almost in front of it, in 
“College Green.” A long way back from the central position 
of College Green extend the stately piles of building belonging 
to Trinity College, and far behind those buildings spreads the 
College Park, which casts into the shade the neighbouring 
People’s Park, lately adorned by Lord Ardilaun for his fellow- 
citizens of Dublin. Great prizes were to be won within the 
College walls; its classes were well attended ; its revenues were 
said to be immense. It was called indeed slily “the Silent 
Sister,” in odious comparison with the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; people complained that the fellows and pro- 
fessors of “Trinity” had too little competition, were too well 
off, had too much of their own way in every sense to labour 
very strenuously for the advancement of learning; but it was 
admitted that to become a fellow a man had to work hard, 
and it was plainly seen that Trinity College produced dis- 
tinguished men. 

This prosperous institution was supremely Protestant and 
Episcopalian. Not only its offices of trust, its professors’ chairs 
and preachers’ pulpits were reserved for members of the Church 
of England, but even all its prizes which brought emolument. 
Dissenters and even Catholics might attend in its halls and 
compete at its examinations. If they surpassed their rivals of 
the more favoured Church, their merit would be frankly acknow- 
ledged ; but they could not hope for any lucrative reward 
without professing themselves members of the ascendant sect. 
They might at most aspire to medals after due attendance on 
the lectures of Episcopalian Protestants. The Protestants who 
accepted bishops kept all the wealth and teaching of Trinity 
College in their own hands, and there was no University in 


Treland. 
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At last, about the middle of this century, the Peelite Govern- 
ment of the day determined to give some relief in this respect 
to the Catholics, who formed the mass of the population of 
Ireland, and to the Presbyterians, who were very numerous in 
the province of Ulster. It was not, however, proposed to do 
for Catholics or to do for Presbyterians what had been done 
for Episcopalians, or anything at all like what had been done 
for Episcopalians. Neither was it proposed to undo in any 
way what had been so securely done for that favoured fraction 
of the population. It was decided that the Episcopalians should 
keep all they had, and share in everything offered to others; 
it was determined that they should retain the University in 
which Catholics and Presbyterians were on an inferior footing 
to them, and that a new University should be established, in 
which all forms of religion should be on a perfectly equal footing. 
This plan was carried out in spite of reiterated protests from 
the great mass of the people of Ireland. It was carried out, 
moreover, in a very remarkable way. 

The new University was not to teach in Dublin. A position 
like that of the old University, of course, was out of the question, 
but not even in the suburbs, not even on the outskirts of the 
city where Trinity College was established, was the new Uni- 
versity to open a single class-room. Yet it properly belonged 
to Dublin. From time to time, year after year, it was to hold 
a meeting at Dublin Castle, in a room specially lent by the 
Viceroy for the occasion. There speeches might be made and 
rewards distributed ; but no collegiate work was to go on for 
the new University in the city of Dublin, or in the province of 
Leinster. If the Catholic doctors, barristers, bankers, or mer- 
chants of Dublin wished their sons to enjoy Irish University 
training, and to be allowed at the same time a chance of 
winning University emoluments, they must not hope, like their 
<piscopalian neighbours, to find College classes in the heart 
and centre of the metropolis; they must not look for them 
even at Drumcondra or Donnybrook. Catholics must leave 
Dublin and go beyond Leinster to the other provinces, to 
Ulster and Munster and Connaught." The new University, 

1 We read indeed in the ‘‘Copy of a letter addressed officially to the Right 
Honourable Lord Viscount Morpeth, late Chief Secretary for Ireland, by Thomas 
Wyse, Esq., M.P., on the 8th day of May, 1841, relative to the establishment and 


support of Provincial Colleges in Jreland . . . ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 19 July, 1843, and to be reprinted, 16 March, 1868,” that ‘‘ The 


Committee proposes for the establishment of this branch, in the words of the Report, 
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which was to hold show meetings at Dublin Castle, was to 
give instruction in those three provinces only. Its students 
might be summoned up for a day to the capital; their studies 
must be pursued far from the neighbourhood of Trinity College. 
The new University called the “Queen’s” could confer degrees 
only on the students of the three “ Queen’s Colleges” of Cork, 
Belfast, and Galway. To Cork, Belfast, or Galway, the Catholic 
youth of Dublin consequently must go, if they aimed at any 
Irish University emoluments. All such prizes in their own 
home and capital were still reserved for the ascendant sect. 
In Cork, Belfast, and Galway, however, the Episcopalians were 
obliged to meet them on equal terms. 

What these equal terms were it is now time for us to 
consider. Government had embraced for the new University 
the principle of mixed education. It had no notion of leaving 
to Catholics even the most obscure of the newly founded pro- 
vincial Colleges. In every one of them members of all the 
different denominations were to meet and be instructed by the 
same professors, while no religious views were recognized as 
entitled to any preference. The practical difficulties of such a 
design did not of course escape the eyes of the eminent men 
who were her Majesty’s Ministers. There is indeed, or, at 
least, there was, we believe, a class of men who considered that 
nothing ought to work more smoothly than such a plan. As 
the uneducated rustic was inclined to think that everything printed 
in a book is true, so some half-educated men imagined that all 
profane learning and science was clearly defined and unmis- 
takable. They supposed that people might fairly expect a 
Catholic and a Lutheran professor of history to lecture in the 
same way on the Protestant Reformation. They had no doubt 
that every professor of philosophy worthy of the name would 
only put forward such views on matter as every other really 
accomplished philosopher must admit ; and they consequently 
deemed that it was most desirable that, for all knowledge not 
directly sacred, young men of different religious denominations 
should learn from exactly the same professors. Our governors, 
of course, knew better. Their heads were not turned with 
superstitious reverence for education and profound ignorance 
‘That there gradually be established and maintained at the public expense one College 


at least (of the description referred to) 2 each of the Four provinces of Ireland under 
the name of Provincial Colleges.’” But it was determined, notwithstanding, that the 
province of Leinster should be exclusively reserved to Trinity. 
once was the English pale seemed now the preserves of Trinity College, Dublin. 


That province which 
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of what education really means. They were well aware that 
once a religious standard was removed from University educa- 
tion, every religious body was exposed to be attacked in a 
manner of which it would complain, by some professor or other 
from some particular point of view. This was the great religious 
difficulty attendant upon mixed education properly so called, 
that is, the education of youths of different religions without 
any one dominant religious standard. And this religious diffi- 
culty had long been clearly before the really educated public 
men of England. 

There were various ways of meeting it, and in some one 
way Government felt it must be met. The London University 
had found it so troublesome, that it decided to be answerable 
for no professors at all, and leave the choice of teachers to its 
undergraduates themselves. In Germany an opposite method 
was adopted in some places to solve the problem. There the 
University itself presented, in those subjects likely to cause 
most difference, both Catholic and Protestant professors. Neither 
of these plans was the one decided on for regulating the teach- 
ing of the Irish Queen’s Colleges with a view to meeting the 
religious difficulty. The Irish Bishops, indeed, called attention 
to the peculiar need of Catholic professors for certain subjects 
in order to satisfy Catholics. The Government replied logically 
enough that other religious denominations were to be provided 
for too, and they also might naturally make similar demands. 
Then, instead of concluding logically, like the Germans, that 
therefore, at least, both Catholic and Protestant professors 
should be appointed for certain subjects, to satisfy both sides, 
the Government decided to give to neither satisfaction in regard 
to the appointment of professors. The dual principle was indeed 
accepted in Ireland for other things. The National Education 
Board and the Charitable Bequests Board had their Protestant 
and Catholic Commissioners and their regular pairs of secre- 
tarics, one Catholic and the other Protestant. The same prin- 
ciple, the same practice, has been adhered to recently with 
regard to the Senate of the Royal University. But though 
our Governments, both Whig and Tory, have been most ready 
to appoint double assistant-commissioners and double secretaries, 
who have to answer letters according to directions given, and 
to issue papers not drawn up by themselves, nevertheless, when 
there has been question of something higher than mere office- 
work, when there has been question of setting forth to youth 
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the high problems of thought that particularly interest and 
particularly divide communities ; in all such cases our Govern- 
ments have consistently shrunk from appointing double pro- 
fessors. The plan for meeting the religious difficulty in the 
Queen’s Colleges was not in any way to develope but to smother 
thought. 

Far from enabling the professors to develope the learned 
views to which they personally adhered, and which were 
important in the eyes of great religious bodies, the professors 
were bound not to say in their public lectures anything 
at which students of any particular denomination might be 
offended. Such an obligation was vigorously denounced, when 
it appeared in Mr. Gladstone’s famous University Bill, by 
Mr. Gladstone’s present Postmaster General. It was, no doubt, 
in the case of many honourable men, a bar to manly and 
independent expression of thought, and it was at the same 
time far from adapted to attain its end. Men are, in general, 
not good judges of how far their views must be distasteful and 
objectionable in the eyes of persons of a different religion, 
especially when that religion is so wide embracing as the 
Catholic faith. The obligation imposed in the Queen’s Colleges 
of Ireland gave no security to Catholics; it might easily be 
often neglected, while, when observed, it was a heavy blow to 
real thoroughness of teaching in many ways. The Catholic 
population of Ireland hung back from the Queen’s Colleges 
so largely, that after twenty years’ trial of those institutions, 
Mr. Gladstone declared the small extent of University education 
in Ireland to be a scandal. The quality of it in the Queen’s 
Colleges was not brilliant. With numbers low, and discretion 
rather than thoroughness insisted on, and money prizes of no 
very great value, nothing better could reasonably be expected. 

The number of the Queen's College students was low mainly 
because the Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland warned their flocks 
of the risk religion was exposed to in such institutions. Belfast 
College, in the province of Ulster, where there was a consider- 
able Protestant population, was very well attended, compared 
with its sister establishments at Galway and at Cork. But the 
Irish Catholic Hierarchy did more than oppose the kind of 
University education which they felt they must condemn. They 
offered University education on a Catholic and sound basis to 
the youth of Ireland. They opened the halls of the Catholic 
University in Dublin, and provided a staff of eminent professors 
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from whom Catholics might learn without having either Pro- 
testant views taught them or all religious views kept carefully 
out of sight to the detriment of science and the spread of an 
ignorant infidelity. 

Two things were unfortunately wanting for the success of 
this grand and noble scheme— funds, and a charter giving power 
to confer degrees. The Irish subscribed year after year in a 
manner that shed lustre on their charity but was insufficient for 
the needs of the new institution. It was magnanimous on the 
part of the Irish poor, notwithstanding all local exigencies, to 
contribute as they did several thousands annually for higher 
education in the Irish metropolis. But the subscription each 
year was of course far short of £10,000, and such a sum would 
itself have fallen very far short indeed of a proper endowment 
for a Catholic University in Ireland. The present new Royal 
University has, as we shall see, £20,000 a year, and it is not a 
regular feaching body ; the Queen’s University, with the Queen’s 
Colleges,? had a great deal more, and yet was not able, as has 
been observed, to offer money prizes of great value. It is clear 
that even with everything else in its favour the Catholic 
University could not command success from want of funds. 

But everything else was zo/ in its favour. That seve gua non 
of a complete University, the power to confer degrees, was 
persistently refused to the Catholic institution. One Govern- 
ment indeed showed some willingness to concede a little, a very 
little, on this point. A “ Supplemental Charter ” for the Queen’s 
University was issued, empowering that body to confer ordinary 
degrees even on persons who had not studied in the Queen’s 
Colleges, and it was supposed that in this indirect way the 
students of the Catholic Universities might obtain degrees. But 
this Supplemental Charter was found fault with in the courts of 
law on some technical point, nobody was eager for the little 
that it offered, and it was allowed to become as if it had never 
been. 

The fruitless grant of the Supplemental Charter is the sum 
total of the advances made by Government to meet the Catholic 
demands for University education from the time when the 

2 In Mr. Gladstone’s famous Bill the twenty-first section provided for the dissolu- 
tion of the Galway Queen’s College and added in italics, and any grant out of the 
Consolidated Fund heretofore made to such College shall cease. Immediately afterwards 
in the twenty-second section there was a blank left for the sum to be paid to the new 


University out of the property of the Disestablished Church, but there was added in 
italics, and out of the Consolidated Fund an annual grant of £10,000. 
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Queen’s University was founded till Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone began to appear as alternate Premiers instead 
of Lord Russell, Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston. 

Under any one of these last-named noblemen the Queen’s 
University, in spite of its conspicuous failure, had no need to 
fear. Things changed when their places were filled by the two 
eminent men whom we have seen of late years leading the 
two great parties of the country. 

Both of them recognized clearly and practically that the 
Queen’s University had not done the work expected from it, 
that the Irish Catholics had a case and a grievance, and that 
very new measures were wanted to extend to them the benefits 
of University education. Both of them early gave their attention 
to a solution of the problem once they had come to occupy the 
first place in a Cabinet. Under Lord Beaconsfield’s first ministry 
the endowment of a Catholic University for Ireland was proposed 
by Government, but it was soon seen that this concession would 
not carry the popular Irish vote, and formal negotiations 
between Lord Mayo and two Irish Bishops on the subject of a 
Catholic University were formally but abruptly broken off. 
Mr. Gladstone drove his great rival from power, and after having 
disestablished the Protestant Church in Ireland and passed his 
first Tenant Right Bill, he proceeded to deal with the Irish 
University question. His plans of course were complicated and 
subtle. 

He first exhumed the long buried and forgotten idea of 
Queen Elizabeth that Trinity College was, besides being a 
College, to be a Mater Universitatis. The College was in fact 
to lead to a University, and then itself to take rank as a College 
in that University. He proposed to provide it with quite a new 
University Board (to be called “the University Council”) and to 
hand over to that body, as dependent Colleges, not only Trinity 
College itself, but the Queen’s Colleges and the Catholic 
University, and the Presbyterian “Magee College,” near London- 
derry, of which we shall have to say something more. 

This was indeed making Trinity College a Mater Universt- 
tatis in a way at which Trinity College officials looked terribly 
askant.2 But there was more to follow. So far, Mr. Gladstone 


3’ The fourth section of Mr. Gladstone’s Act runs as follows: ‘*A council to be 
called ‘ the University Council,’ shall be established, and on and after the 1st day of 
January, 1875, all powers, privileges, and functions possessed or exercised by the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, by virtue of any charter, Act of 
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was dealing only with the charter question—that is, with the 
authority to confer degrees. There was no longer to be a Dublin 
University body to confer degrees on Trinity College students 
and a Queen’s University body to do the same for students 
of the Queen’s Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Belfast. There 
was to be for all Ireland only the one University body, of which 
Trinity College was declared the happy mother, and this one 
University was to give degrees even to the students of Magee 
College and the Catholic University. But Mr. Gladstone was 
going to deal also with the question of funds and not merely 
with the question of a charter. Here matters became extremely 
complicated and puzzling to all parties except Trinity College, 
which saw clearly that, as a good mother, she would be required 
to dower largely though not entirely the University, her 
daughter. In the first place Trinity College was to pay “towards 
the endowments of the University an annual sum of 412,000,” 
until it commuted the annual payment at the rate of twenty-five 
times its amount. In the next place the fine museums, the 
splendid library of the hitherto undivided Trinity College and 
Dublin University were to be opened “on equal terms to all 
members of the University and of the Colleges.” They would 
therefore be accessible to students of the Catholic University 
College no less than to the men of Trinity, and they would of 
course be, theoretically, equally at the services of students of 
Belfast, Derry, and Cork. Of course we do not add Galway, 
for Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, as is well known, proposed to shut up 
that College, the failure of which had been exceptionally 
glaring. Very large sums of money were to be distributed by 
the new University as prizes, and thus museums and library and 
pecuniary rewards for merit were to be brought within the 
reach of the Catholic University collegians. All this, however, 
did not directly endow professors’ chairs, and it looks as if it 
was with a view to assist Catholics on a great scale, in this way 
too, that Mr. Gladstone proposed what was to Irish eyes the 
most extraordinary feature of his Bill. 

This new University was not, like the Queen's, to have no 
professors except those of the Colleges to which its students 
belonged. It might have, except for theology, modern history, 
and moral and mental philosophy, a real professorial staff. 
Parliament, or custom, in relation to the constitution or management of the Univer 


sity, shall pass to and be exercised by such council, subject nevertheless to the 
provisions of this Act, and to any ordinances made thereunder.” 
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It was to adopt, indeed, almost as belonging to itself, 
the Trinity College library. But it was by no means to 
recognize necessarily as its own either the Trinity College 
professors, or those of the Catholic University or of any 
other institution. It was of course not to have dual professors 
for any branch. No such attempt could be made in these 
islands to smooth over Catholic and Protestant differences. But 
it really did seem possible to have a triple set of professors to 
cause discord. While Trinity was to keep its Protestant 
teachers and the Catholic University Colleges had Catholic 
ones, Mr. Gladstone was to introduce a new teaching body into 
his Dublin University, appointed on the same system as the 
Queen’s College professors. These new Dublin University 
professors were to be appointed irrespective of religious test, 
and among them was to be enforced the obligation which 
existed in the Queen’s Colleges not to wound religious suscepti- 
bilities.‘ It seemed therefore that Mr. Gladstone, while shutting 
up Galway College, was going to open a new and far more 
imposing mixed College on the same system at Dublin. 

What the able Minister meant by this was generally a most 
perplexing puzzle.> Was he really anxious to see appointed as 


+ The eleventh section of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is as follows: ‘‘On and after the 
Ist day of January, 1875, the council shail have power to question, reprimand, or 
punish by suspension, deprivation, or otherwise, any professor, teacher, examiner, or 
other person, having authority in the University, who, when in discharge of his 
functions as a University officer, may by word of mouth, writing, or otherwise, be 
held by them to have wilfully given offence to the religious convictions of any member 
of the University.” The reader will notice that nothing repugnant to Catholicity said 
in the discharge of University functions could be punished unless the speaker, who 
might be as ignorant of Catholicity as he liked, was deemed to have given offence 
wilfully. And even if deemed to have given offence wilfully in books, or speeches, or 
placards, the University officer could not be found fault with if the offence was not 
given in discharge of his functions as a University officer. 

5 The nineteenth section of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill provides that the (of course 
hitherto existing) ‘‘ professors and other officers of the University shall on and after 
the 1st day of January, 1575, vacate their offices in the University and become 
professors and officers holding corresponding offices in Trinity College. . . . Provided 
that if the Council of the University shall, upon the application or with the assent of 
the governing body of Trinity College, require any professor, etc. . . . it shall be the 
duty of each professor or other teacher to continue, and the Council of the University 
may assign to him such duties as he has previously performed as a professor or other 
teacher of the University, or other analogous duties.” In section twenty-three we find 
that ‘that the property of the University shall be applied éy ¢he counci?, in accord- 
ance with a scheme or schemes made by them, w#th the assent of her Majesty in 
Council to some or all of the purposes following : 

(1) Maintaining, and if necessary providing suitable buildings for the purposes of 


the University. 
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his University professors Catholics of whom the Bishops 
approved, and so spare them the expense of separate professors? 
Or whatever might be his design, what security was there that 
it would be carried out? Mr. Gladstone gave no explanations. 
He refused to announce even the names of the persons he 
intended to invite to form the new University’s supreme admin- 
istrative council. He stated, we believe, that in this he acted 
according to precedent. He certainly set a precedent which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government afterwards followed. 

It seemed very doubtful what turn the new University would 
take, and all parties began to look on the new plan with at 
least suspicion. Opposition to it gradually became more and 
more decided. On the one hand the Catholic Hierarchy feared 
there would be established what was called a fourth Queen’s 
College in Dublin, and they declared that unless the Bill was 
amended they would not affiliate their Catholic institution to 
the new University for Ireland. On the other hand a fierce 
excitement broke out amongst the secularist party, and men 
were warned xot to allow the Government to sacrifice education to 
the priests. 

There has of course often been a greater outcry raised with 
as little foundation, but we really doubt whether any one so 
great was ever raised in the face of so complete and manifest a 
refutation. It was not of course supposed that the Government 
intended formally and directly to make over to Catholic Bishops 
the administration of the new University which was to embrace 
both Trinity College and the Queen’s. But it was supposed 
that indirectly the Catholic prelates might have great influence, 
and that the appointments both to the supreme administrative 
body and to the professorships of the new University would be 
such as not to run counter to the wishes of the Irish Hierarchy. 
Men were stirred up to think that herein there would be real 
danger for education, that it would make educational appoint- 
ments become a purely religious job, that small heed would be 
paid to real educational fitness, that there would be a deluge 
of incompetent clerical teachers, and that the standard of 
education would be debased. 

(2) Providing and maintaining suitable professors, examiners, and other officers for 


the purposes of the University. 

(3) Providing and endowing fellowships, exhibitions, and bursaries for the 
encouragement of learning in the University. 

(4) Providing and maintaining such other matters and things as may be required 


or the purposes of effectually carrying into effect the objets of the University. 
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Yet it was easy to see that there was no ground to fear 
such evils from the influence of the Irish Bishops. For nigh 
twenty years the nation had had an opportunity of judging 
what was the value set by that Episcopate on intellectual 
culture and high University training. The nation had seen 
how, when Irish Bishops undertook in the face of tremendous 
difficulties to found a Catholic University, they showed in the 
most striking manner their respect and zeal for intellectual 
distinction. Those prelates, whom it had become the fashion 
to call anti-English and bigoted and narrow-minded, invited 
an Englishman and a convert of not ten years’ standing to 
preside over their Irish work of Catholic education, and along 
with him they summoned to Ireland professors who had been 
trained like him and grown eminent in the Protestant Uni- 
versities of England. Dr. John Henry Newman, as the great 
Cardinal was then called, was indeed a priest; but the pro- 
fessors whom the Bishops set to teach, in what was called in 
derision their clerical University, were on the contrary generally 
laymen. In spite of obloquy, this generous and enlightened 
spirit on the part of the Irish Bishops persevered. One of 
their first English professors was called back to his country 
to undertake the charge of the education of the first of 
English peers. After that task had been accomplished, he 
was appointed once more to a chair in the Catholic University 
of Ireland. 

In the face of the patent fact that the Irish Bishops when 
left to themselves had showed extraordinary regard for literary 
and scientific worth, it was noisily and angrily maintained that 
their influence with Government as a matter of course must 
be exerted to injure real education. At last it was deemed 
advisable by responsible and prominent Ministers to signify 
that the Irish Bishops had not and should not have influence 
with Government, and that what changes might be made in 
the educational measure before Parliament might be expected 
to be in the very direction to which these prelates were opposed. 
It was then the turn of the popular Irish members to join in 
the attack on the Bill in good earnest. They turned the scale 
against Ministers, and Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate educational 
scheme was set aside for ever. 

Hitherto from the time of the establishment of the Queen’s 
Colleges we have been chronicling only failures, failures on 
the part of Government to effect anything in favour of Catholics 
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in regard to University education. The Supplemental Charter 
was a failure, and the proposal to endow a Catholic Univerity 
was a failure, and the scheme for consolidating Irish Uni- 
versities and recognizing new Irish University Colleges was, 
as we have seen, the most conspicuous failure of all. So far 
no one had succeeded in introducing an innovation. But inno- 
vation was now to come, and the first step in this direction 
was a step hostile to denominational and directly in favour of 
mixed education. 

The English secularists had had very strong doubts indeed 
that Mr. Gladstone’s new projected professors at Dublin would 
really turn out to be a dona fide mixed teaching body. They 
were vexed too at the idea that any portion of the spoils of 
Trinity College might possibly be destined to assist denomi- 
national institutions, and they pushed vigorously on their 
agitation for the abolition of University religious tests. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, indeed, it had been proposed to prohibit 
all religious University tests in Ireland. This one part of the 
Minister's complicated and extensive measure the secularists 
were eager to see law. 

To the utter amazement of many, the directing Episcopalian 
Board of Trinity College signified its willingness to give up the 
obnoxious tests henceforward. Here was a change indeed. 
Hitherto Trinity College had preserved towards advancing 
public opinion somewhat the attitude of the House of Lords. 
It hung back in general from new lines of policy, but accorded 
to them from time to time graceful and moderate concessions. 
In the preceding century when men became earnest about 
relaxing Catholic disabilities, Trinity College allowed those 
who held the religion of the main part of the Irish nation to 
pursue, if they chose it, their studies under its Protestant 
professors. In this century when the Queen’s College and the 
Catholic University began to hold out hopes of emolument along 
with education to men who were not Episcopalians, Trinity 
College, while retaining for the favoured sect all established 
privileges, founded out of its great revenues some few but 
important money prizes open to all its students. That this 
highly Conservative institution should now appear willing to 
consent to as much as English Radicals demanded of the 
Universities, and be satisfied to abolish religious tests even for 
its highest offices, was wonderful in the eyes of men. 

In truth the Dons of Trinity had been in a great fright and 
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had really had a narrow escape. They seemed somewhat in 
the position of those sovereigns who, after having been 
threatened with dethronement, are inclined to consent to retain 
rule in their own hands on almost any terms. Mr. Gladstone’s 
projected supreme administrative body for the consolidated 
University of Ireland had shown them how near they were to 
finding their occupation gone. They were naturally anxious 
as statesmen to continue to serve their country, and they offered 
to do so on conditions which astonished many of their old 
supporters and many of their old antagonists. Their offer was 
accepted by the State, and Trinity College became in theory 
the fourth mixed College of Ireland. 

The triumph of the secularists was immense, but their 
victory was real rather than apparent. What Trinity College 
had promised was indeed sure to be honourably performed— 
it already numbers a Catholic among its Junior Fellows; but 
even with the abolition of religious tests Trinity College was 
certain to remain much what it was for a long time to come, 
and, one might almost think, for ever. Possession is nine 
points not only of the law but of success in other ways, and 
the Protestantism of the disestablished Church was in possession 
at Trinity College, and appeared even for special reasons likely 
to preserve its advantage. It seemed only to be expected that 
Protestants would continue to throng to it while its staff con- 
tinued in the main Protestant. Protestant religion was still 
taught there as of old, Protestant worship was still carried on ; 
Catholicism had indeed ceased to be a disability, but it had 
not gained and could not gain the same footing and the same 
privileges as the disestablished creed. Protestants found at 
Trinity every practical safeguard for their religion ; Catholics 
had nothing of the kind, either practically or theoretically ; 
the most that was held out to them was a fair field and no 
favour in secular competition. It was not to be expected that 
Catholics would crowd to such an institution like Protestants; 
and while Protestants continued to form the great body of the 
students, the great body of its officials too must be expected 
to continue Protestant. It could not be said that a great 
practical as well as theoretic charge had been expected in old 
Trinity. Little indeed appeared to have been really achieved 
for the spread or improvement of education. But a blow 
had at any rate been given for the time being to denominational 
education, and secularists appeared very generally satisfied ; 
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they showed little wish indeed to pursue the Irish Education 
problem further. 

This forces us to ask how far secularists really love and trust 
in education. That they desire education divested of religion 
there is no doubt, but if it cannot be so presented, if parents 
insist on their sons being trained in religion by their teachers, we 
are obliged to ask whether secularists would rather see those 
religious young people highly cultured or left uneducated. From 
some things that are said we should be inclined to think that 
secularists would be honestly for high secular education in every 
case practicable, without religion if possible, but if that could 
not be then with religion by all means. It seems to us that 
secularists have boasted so much of the power of diffused secular 
knowledge to make successful war in the name of truth on 
religion, which they decry, that if they really believe what their 
party has again and again maintained, they must have con- 
fidence in the power of education and culture to make truth 
triumph in the long run in spite of every obstacle. And even 
looking on religion as an obstacle, it seems to us, they must, if 
they are consistent, be delighted when they can apply to that 
obstacle the power which they say must undermine it—the power 
of education ; they must feel that victory is on their side and in 
their hands when a religious nation asks for the diffusion of 
higher culture. But if we are to judge from their actions they 
feel nothing of the kind. They do not appear at all convinced 
that training in all the arts and sciences must necessarily draw 
Catholics away from their allegiance to God and to His Church. 
They act as if they held almost as strongly as Catholics them- 
selves that there is no essential contradiction between faith and 
science, or piety and civilization, and that all can be made to 
harmonize perfectly together; they act as if they were dread- 
fully afraid that this is true, and as if they were bent, so far as 
is in their power, on preventing the matter from ever being 
tested. They seem by their actions to have little confidence 
indeed in that power of education about which so many pompous 
declarations have been made. The kindest and indeed, perhaps, 
the justest thing we can say of the secularists as a party, on this 
subject is, that they have not really in their hearts that trust and 
love for education which they fancy they have. 

Of course nothing can be more consistent than that in Great 
Britain, where higher education is well diffused, they should have 
striven to make it be diffused henceforward in a more purely 
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secularistic fashion. But that in Ireland, where higher education 
was not diffused, and where experience proved it was vain to 
hope to spread it in a merely secularistic way, that there 
secularists should have chosen to stop the growth, to narrow 
the field, of all University education, rather than allow it to 
be extended to those who would receive it with religion and not 
without, this was indeed a proof that the real love of 
secularists for education was small, and that their trust in its 
convincing powers was positively no trust at all. 

Apart from all consideration of their consistency or incon- 
sistency, it is undeniable that they have exercised a considerable 
influence over the government of Ireland in regard of University 
education. It is undeniable that by uniting their efforts to those 
of bigoted Protestants, they succeeded for the life-time of a 
generation in preventing the spread of higher education through 
Ireland on the only terms on which the diffusion of such a 
blessing was possible. It is sad to remember that this was 
done in spite of petitions, in spite of statistics, in spite even of 
the undoubted views of the great men who, in every sense of the 
word, were at the head and in advance of the leading parties in 
the State. It is painful to reflect on the long contempt shown 
for Irish feeling and Irish needs, when demands were put forward 
without insolence and unsupported by menace and outrage. It 
was surely enough to lead Irishmen to think that the voice of 
equity and justice was too weak to be heard across the Channel, 
and that redress to be granted must be called for in threatening 
tones. We must, of course, be}ever ready to bear testimony 
against what is wrong, however great the provocation ; we cannot 
hesitate to condemn unjust violence and crime of every kind ; 
but neither may we allow ourselves to be hurried by indignation 
into intemperate and undiscriminating charges. And when we 
are told that England has long been doing everything possible 
to win the confidence of Ireland; that Ireland has only to 
appeal in an orderly manner to find redress for every grievance ; 
that whatever England does, Ireland is sure to be dissatisfied ; 
we cannot but remember that it is in our own generation and in 
our own days that a deaf ear has been turned to the educational 
demands of Ireland, and that even up to yesterday its Catholic 
population has again and again been told that if conscience does 
not allow it to accept the University training that suits its 
neighbours, it shall have no other, and may take its choice 
between conscience and education. 
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We cannot and we must not wholly forget these truths, 
because a step has at last been taken in the right direction. We 
shall turn however, gladly, from the dreary recital we have had 
to lay before our readers, to explain, in a subsequent paper, what 
measure of justice has at last been meted out to the Catholics of 
Ireland in regard to University education. We regret, indeed, 
to be obliged to add that the reader will see that the measure is 
still scanty ; yet we are not without hope that we may soon find 
it honourably, if not generously, increased. 














A Fortnight in Egypt in 1879. 
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IT was in the February of 1879 that we landed at Alexandria. 
It was our fortune there to engage for dragoman a very dis- 
honest Arab, who spoke not only Italian, but English. It is 
proverbial in Egypt that the more languages a man speaks 
the greater rogue he is. We took a carriage and drove to 
Pompey’s Pillar, a magnificent monolith outside the city gates, 
around which numbers of naked Arab children were playing in 
the sand; poor things, they looked hideous from ophthalmia. 
This was the first time that I saw the horrid spectacle, which 
every moment meets the traveller’s view in Egypt: flies eating 
out the children’s eyes, which explains why a quarter of the 
population are either partially or wholly blind. It seems the 
parents prevent the children from driving off the flies, as it 
would be deemed irreligious to do so. 

The great Square, which was the scene of the recent 
massacre of the 11th of June, might compare with some of the 
finest in Europe, having a noble equestrian statue of Mehemet 
Ali in the centre. Among the many remarkable edifices was that 
called St. Mark’s Buildings, where several English merchants 
had their offices. It adjoined the English chapel, being built on 
part of the site belonging to the latter. From here we drove 
to see Cleopatra’s (second) Needle. Next day we took a 
carriage to the Khedive’s Gardens, on an arm of the Nile, 
which are a favourite promenade of the people of Alexandria 
on holiday afternoons. We also visited the adjacent country- 
house of Antoniades, a Greek merchant, in whose gardens we 
saw statues of Nelson, Columbus, Marco Polo, and Captain 
Cook, as well as a subterranean temple and catacombs, which 
Mr. Antoniades discovered while making a grotto. We saw 
some of the skeletons with gold-leaf still sticking to the bones: 
the major-domo told us that the body in each instance was 
complete on opening the tomb, but fell away in a few minutes. 
Nevertheless the bones appeared as if buried only a few years, 
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and were neither petrified nor falling to dust. Mariette Bey 
visited the place, and said that it was probably a Pagan temple 
of the date of Constantine. Some of the vaults were not yet 
opened, Antoniades hoping to find treasure in them. The only 
difference between these and the Roman catacombs is that in 
the latter the bodies were placed parallel to the passages, 
whereas in those of Alexandria they are at right angles. The 
temple is in wonderful preservation, with a snake carved over 
the altar, and massive blocks of stone forming the roof. The 
flight of steps by which we descended to the temple and 
catacombs was so much worn as to show that they had been 
in use for centuries. 

In our journey by railway from Alexandria to Cairo we 
followed for a time an arm of the Nile, until we crossed the 
main stream by a drawbridge midway, that is, some five hours 
after leaving Alexandria. The river is about a thousand yards 
wide, and we saw numbers of dahabyas in full sail up stream 
for Cairo. This drawbridge is dangerous when travelling by 
night, as Ismail Pacha’s predecessor with three hundred of his 
suite were drowned a few years ago by the train running into 
the Nile, one half of the bridge having been unfortunately left 
open. Hardly had we crossed the Nile when we found ourselves 
in the midst of a country teeming with fertility. At frequent 
intervals we passed Arab villages of mud huts, some in such 
ruinous condition as to seem uninhabitable, yet nevertheless 
swarming with a wretched looking crowd of people. We also 
passed two or three towns of note, with stately mosques. The 
wind blew all day from the desert, and although it was mid- 
winter (February) the heat was oppressive, the atmosphere being 
impregnated with sand. Reaching Cairo after nightfall, we 
found every comfort and civility at Shepheard’s Hotel. This is 
probably the best known caravanserai on the face of the globe : 
the charges are high, but the treatment is excellent. Next 
morning the terrace before the hotel offered a novel and 
animated spectacle to any one who, like me, had never before 
been in Cairo. Donkey-boys and dragomen enough to form a 
battalion ; carriages and donkeys in such numbers as if Pharaoh 
were getting up another expedition to the Red Sea; travellers 
from England, from America, from Brazil, from Russia, from 
every corner of the earth: some preparing to set out for the 
Pyramids, others for Heliopolis or Damietta, others going with 
Cook’s agent up to the Second Cataract, others in charge of 
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dragomen to make a donkey-tour through the bazaars. At 
the same time a hundred sofas and easy chairs on the terrace 
were occupied by people resting after a journey, like ourselves. 
My husband and I had travelled twelve thousand miles to reach 
Cairo, and we had certainly come a greater distance than the 
rest, most of whom were from England and North America, 
Snake charmers performed wonderful tricks to amuse ladies and 
invalids, while dealers in antiquities, embroidery, and jewellery, 
found ready purchasers, as moneyed tourists formed the chief 
element. There were also Indian officers and Australian 
squatters, some returning with shattered health to leave their 
bones in the sacred soil of Britain, others with their faces again 
turned eastward after a brief visit to friends at home. Every 
day saw groups of travellers arrive or depart, either homeward 
or outward bound. 

The first view of the Pyramids disappointed me, as they 
appeared of much less height than I was prepared to expect. 
We had crossed the Nile, and left Cairo and the royal palaces 
long behind. Fields of verdure stretched away on either side, 
and about ten miles ahead of us was the great Pyramid of 
Cheops, with the other somewhat in the background. In two 
or three places the road had been washed away by the floods 
of October, 1878, and gangs of fellaheen were making a 
causeway. As we got within a mile or so of the Pyramids 
their grandeur impressed me; but on nearer approach this 
effect was sensibly diminished. Perhaps if the sides were of 
smooth granite they would look more majestic, but the hundred 
and fifty tiers of rough stone, like terraces, one above another, 
give an unfinished look, very different from what they must 
have seemed in the time of the Pharaohs. Although the 
Pyramid of Cheops is over five hundred feet high, it is difficult 
to realize the fact. The second Pyramid is only a few feet less, 
but it cannot be ascended, as the outer coating like plaster 
covers it from the summit for nearly a hundred feet downwards. 
A group of Arabs was sitting at the base as we passed, for 
our guide took us first to see the Sphynx. The sand of the 
desert has covered a portion of this gigantic figure, but the 
face is stern and magnificent, as though it were the guardian 
of the mysterious monuments around. We visited also the 
subterranean building of smooth granite blocks, which the Arabs 
call the “Tombs of the Kings.” Under the shadow of the 
broken pillars was a party of German travellers, resting from 
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the heat of the journey, for the sun strikes with intense force 
upon the sandy plain overhead. Returning to the great 
Pyramid, we found a Russian lady and gentleman preparing 
to make the ascent, aided by five or six Arabs. Each step or 
terrace is over three feet in height, and wide enough for a person 
to stand on without feeling giddy. The ascent can thus be 
made in half an hour, the Arabs pulling you up, which is trying 
enough for a man, but doubly unpleasant for a woman. I was 
not surprised to see the Russian lady give up the attempt ere 
she had ascended twenty feet. Her companion, however, got 
up to the summit, from which (as I am told) there is an 
unrivalled view: on one side the desert, a boundless expanse 
of burning sand ; on the other, the valley of the Nile, terminat- 
ing with the white walls and minarets of Cairo. 

Next day I was too fatigued to leave the hotel, even for 
a ride through the bazaars; but in the afternoon we took a 
drive along the Shubary Road, the fashionable promenade of 
the city. The ladies, according to Mahometan custom, drive 
in covered carriages, and wear gauze veils over the lower part 
of their face, which by no means prevents the spectator from 
seeing that many of them are remarkably beautiful. European 
consuls, merchants, and grandees also drive in carriages pre- 
ceded by running footmen in richly embroidered jackets. These 
Arabs are wonderfully swift of foot, and cry out to the donkey- 
boys and camel drivers to clear the way for the carriage of 
their master, which is borne along as rapidly as English or 
Arab horses can go, without overtaking the out-runners. On 
either side of the Shubary Road are handsome villas surrounded 
by gardens, watered from the Nile. 

One of the finest sights in Cairo is to see the sunrise from 
the terrace of the citadel. This, however, necessitates one’s 
rising at an impossible hour, long before day, as the citadel 
is a long way from the hotels in the Frank quarter. I had to 
content myself with seeing Cairo by noon from this command- 
ing position, and the view well repays the trouble of the ascent: 
it is a thing never to fade from one’s memory. Cairo, “the 
Victorious,” as its Arabic name signifies, looks like the creation 
of a wizard, the embodiment of a fairy-tale or fable of the 
Arabian Nights, as it stretches out before you in all the 
splendour of Oriental architecture. There are the minarets 
and cupolas of its three hundred mosques rising up from the 
quaint old houses, the narrow streets, the covered bazaars, the 
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squares and market-places, that make up this great city of 
five hundred thousand souls. Yonder is the Palace of Ab-Deen, 
the residence of the Khedive, and near the Frank quarter are 
several smaller palaces of the European consuls. The broad 
current of the Nile, covered with dahabeeyahs, hardly seems to 
separate us from the Pyramids on the edge of the desert, 
although they are many miles distant. At our feet is the 
City of Tombs, a little way out of Cairo: on the right are 
the tombs of the Mamelukes, and within the range of the guns 
of the citadel are the tombs of the Caliphs, looking like so 
many splendid temples in decay. 

The terrace whereon we stand would grow as rich a crop 
of wheat as any field on the banks, of the Nile, for it has been 
fertilized, like Waterloo, with men’s blood. Here it was that 
Mehemet Ali butchered the Mamelukes, who had so long kept 
a reign of terror in Egypt. They were invited to a grand feast, 
the citadel gates were closed, and no Mameluke ever after 
passed through those gates alive. The wail is here some eighty 
feet above the city, and the guide shows you where two of the 
Mamelukes leaped their chargers over the battlement, and 
escaped with life and liberty. 

Taking off our shoes, we entered the superb Mosque of 
Mehemet Ali, one of the most stately temples ever raised for 
the worship of Islam. It is a quadrangle of vast dimensions, 
built of alabaster, with thousands of the richest lamps hanging 
from the ceiling. We could hear the Moslem priests, for it was 
the hour of Muezzin, calling from the minarets to “the faithful” 
to join in prayer: their voices had a mournful tone, and sounded 
like the lamentation of Jeremiah. 

Descending from the citadel, we visited Joseph’s Well. This 
is not supposed to date from the period of the Hebrew Prime 
Minister of Pharaoh’s reign, but from Yussuf, better known as 
Saladin, the magnanimous foe of Richard Coeur de Lion. The 
water is raised by a wheel, in the old fashion, a mule turning 
it round ; and as this is the highest part of Cairo, the water is 
as good as in the days of Saladin. 

Friday being the Mahometan Sunday, there are numerous 
celebrations of a religious character on that day, and Christians 
are freely admitted. We went first to see the dancing dervishes, 
who performed in a building more like a circus than a temple. 
In a gallery overhead was an orchestra of a dozen performers. 
The arena was carpeted, and twenty dervishes wearing cloaks 
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began the matinée by walking slowly round. At least fifty 
Christians were spectators, seated outside the rail of the arena. 
At a signal all the performers doffed their cloaks, and appeared 
in a costume admirably suited for dancing : tunic or petticoats 
to the knee, white trousers, and bare feet. They began 
pirouetting, like a tee-totum, and in this manner spun around 
the theatre, up and down at will, like so many skaters on a 
pond. This continued so long as to make on-lookers begin to 
feel giddy, but the performers were apparently as fresh when 
we left the place as when they began. I can imagine that I 
still see them turning round like so many machines or tops, and 
going on thus to “the last syllable of recorded time.” As they 
perform in utter silence, the scene is all the more striking. 
The “howling dervishes” have by no means so agreeable 
an effect, and our guide now took us to one of their séavces. 
On the wall of their temple or theatre were hung battle-axes, 
spears, and swords. They began by kneeling in a circle, and 
uttering a peculiar groan, which in a few minutes was changed 
for a monosyllable, then for another kind of groan, and so on. 
At last they stood up, and swung their bodies left and right in 
the most accurate time, all together, as if rowing a boat or 
pulling at a machine, and breathing with such force as if they 
would lift the roof. This was soon varied by throwing loose 
their long locks of hair, and flinging their heads up and down 
in the most phrenzied manner, all of them keeping time 
admirably. Some succumbed to the terrific ordeal, and rolled 
on the floor, yelling like demons, but the rest continued as 
before, until the leader gave some fresh signal, or changed the 
tone of howling to something more unearthly than the pre- 
ceding. Altogether, between groaning, puffing, howling, and 
throwing themselves about for more than half an hour, these 
performers went through an amount of exertion sufficient to 
kill the strongest European. For people of weak nerves, I 
should say the howling dervishes would be too great a trial, 
and children should by no means be taken to such painful 
exhibitions. The dancing dervishes would rather amuse 
children, and the spectacle is devoid of all the insane symptoms 
of the other. 

The Boulak Museum of Egyptian antiquities interested me 
more than the Pyramids or anything else I had seen. The collec- 
tion consists of thousands of articles, arranged in the most perfect 
order by Mariette Bey during a residence of thirty years in this 
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country. To this learned Frenchman the world is indebted for 
much of the light that has been thrown on monuments four 
thousand years old, the inscriptions on which were a puzzle to 
mankind until the discovery of the Rosetta stone, now in the 
British Museum. And so far has Mariette Bey improved on 
the stock of hieroglyphical knowledge that the origin, uses, and 
date of the principal monuments at Boulak are set forth by him 
as easily as though he had lived in the time of Ramses or 
Sesostris. The bronzes and ornaments, so admirably finished, 
some of them still preserving their gilding after thousands of 
years, particularly attracted me. 

Returning from Boulak to Cairo, we found the road lined 
with tents and booths for the expected arrival of twenty 
thousand hadjis from Mecca. Dancers, snake charmers, and 
jugglers seemed to draw “crowded houses” at many of these 
tents, as we passed, and we saw also preparations for fireworks, 
with other signs of rejoicing. Nobody should leave Cairo 
without a visit to the City of Tombs. The road is hardly 
practicable for a carriage, so we went thither on donkeys. It 
was a difficult task threading our way through the crowded 
bazaars of the ancient part of the city. At times I thought a 
collision was inevitable, with a man carrying water in a goat- 
skin, or a woman with a child sitting on her shoulder, or a 
venerable old Moor on a donkey coming towards us; but every 
time the crisis passed away, owing to the admirable tact of my 
donkey in steering through a sea of obstacles without giving 
offence. JI had to remonstrate more than once with my donkey- 
boy, who ran behind, for beating the poor animal needlessly. 

As we emerge from the city gate the road soon becomes a 
sandy track, and half an hour's riding takes us among the 
tombs. I cannot pretend to say how many thousands of graves 
surround us, or how many hundreds of acres are comprised in 
this vast necropolis. Some travellers go to visit the Frank 
cemetery ; but there is a grave among the Mahometan tombs 
marked by a simple monument, with the name of Burckhardt, 
which is of interest to the literary or scientific wanderer. This 
remarkable man, whose travels threw so much light upon Mecca 
and the Mahometan customs, ultimately adopted that creed, and 
died as he had lived, a Mussulman. He was a Swiss by birth, 
and the first Christian that ever succeeded in getting into 
Mecca. 

The tombs of the Caliphs are falling to ruin, but are still 
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sufficiently grand and imposing to arrest notice and command 
admiration. They are like a dozen or more superb temples, of 
Moorish style, so similar that to see one is to see all. We 
visited two, and in each found Arabs had taken up their abode 
between the stately mausoleums of Sultans and their wives or 
sisters. Birds flew about in the domes, and the wind entered 
through so many places that the sand of the desert formed 
itself into small heaps on the floor. Half naked children asked 
us for “backsheesh,” but the Arab occupants of these tombs 
were very respectful toward us, and accompanied us as guides. 
From here we had a very toilsome journey of some miles over 
the hot sand to the tombs of the Mamelukes, which are near 
the base of the citadel, and differ but little from those of the 
Caliphs. 

A day may be spent with great advantage in visiting the 
bazaars of Cairo, and the best way to see them is on foot, as 
some of them are impassable for donkeys. They are not unlike 
the arcades in London or Paris, being covered overhead. 
Hundreds of stalls succeed one another, the merchants sitting 
on a little platform inside, smoking their narguilahs through 
vases of rose-water, or sipping coffee out of diminutive cups of 
antique china. Each shop is no bigger than a wardrobe, but 
the merchandize displayed is often of a description to tempt you 
to spend large sums of money. The embroidery is particularly 
fine, and the carpets from Bagdad, the arms from Damascus, 
the Morocco slippers from Tunis, the old china, the coins, and 
other curiosities, cannot fail to attract notice. Some of them 
may be imitations, but the bulk are genuine. As a general rule 
you must not pay more than half what is asked, and if you buy 
without the intervention of a dragoman it will be all the 
cheaper. 

There are also many shops kept by Europeans, where you 
can obtain English or French goods at high prices. One of 
these shopkeepers explained to me that the times were now so 
bad that he was obliged to raise his charges. Some three years 
ago, he said, money was very plentiful at Cairo, and people 
made fortunes. He paid £50 a year rent, and thought it too 
much. My husband asked him how were the taxes. “ Ah, sir,” 
he replied, “they are much heavier since Mr. Rivers Wilson has 
taken charge of the finances: in fact they are oppressive.” 
He afterwards admitted that the taxes did not press on him 
directly, as no Europeans paid taxes; but they weighed down 
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the natives, and acted as a dead-weight on trade. In fact, he 
said, Mr. Rivers Wilson was collecting the revenues and sending 
the money to England to the bondholders, while the more 
pressing claims of home debts were overlooked, to the great 
prejudice of the people of Cairo. We saw sufficient during our 
stay in Egypt to convince us that the present system was not 
popular, either among the natives or the European settlers. 

On the morning of the 18th of February we took a carriage 
and dragoman to make a trip to Heliopolis. We left Cairo by 
the quarter known as the Abbasseyah, and before reaching the 
palace of Tewfik Pasha (eldest son of the Khedive), we came to 
an encampment near which we met some two hundred officers 
coming towards the city. They wore swords, and seemed 
excited, for they spoke loudly and menacingly as they passed 
our carriage. I asked the dragoman whither they were going, 
but he professed to know nothing on the subject. We crossed 
the plain where General Kleber gained his victory over the 
Mamelukes, and further on were shown by the dragoman a 
tree under which the Mahometans say the Holy Family rested 
in the flight into Egypt. A wall has been built by a Coptic 
Christian to support it, and it goes by the name of the Virgin's 
tree. There is nothing now remaining of Heliopolis but its 
obelisk, which stands in the midst of a cornfield, with hiero- 
glyphics on three sides. Plato studied philosophy seven years 
at the famous schools of Heliopolis, and looked on this obelisk 
which has stood here over three thousand years, In returning 
to Cairo we heard a discharge of cannon or musketry, followed 
some minutes later by a second. On reaching the city we 
learned that the officers we had met in the morning had seized 
Mr. Rivers Wilson for having dismissed them from the service 
without paying them nineteen months of salary overdue. The 
Khedive promptly rescued Mr. Wilson by calling out the troops, 
but the latter fired over the heads of the officers, and only one 
was killed. 

The same evening Mr. Rivers Wilson had a sozrce at his 
residence, as if nothing had occurred, and people spoke 
favourably of his courage under such trying circumstances. 
Nevertheless, much sympathy was felt for the unpaid officers, 
mostly Circassians, who had been ten or fifteen years in the 
Khedive’s service, and were turned adrift with nineteen months’ 
pay in arrears. Next morning Nubar Pasha resigned his post 
as Prime Minister, and troops were hastily summoned from 
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Alexandria to prevent disturbances, as the pilgrims were hourly 
expected from Mecca. 

On the following Monday we left Alexandria for Naples, 
which port we reached on the fourth day. There is in Egypt 
an attraction that is easier felt than understood. I suppose that 
most travellers will confess with me, that they have left Cairo 
with regret ; and although other countries may charm you for 
awhile, which you never care to re-visit, there is a longing to 
know more and more of Egypt and the Nile. It may be 
because this was the mother country from which arts and 
sciences took their birth; or because of the historical associa- 
tions that carry us back to the infancy of the human race; or 
perhaps a magical influence that the Nile, the Sphynx, and the 
Pyramids exercise upon the traveller, as in the fable of the 


lotus-eaters of antiquity. 
M. MULHALL. 














Pleasures and Profits of Study. 


a 


PART THE FIRST. 

“STUDIES,” says Bacon, “serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in privateness and 
retiring ; for ornament is in discourse, and for ability is in judg- 
ment and disposition of business.” Why is there delight in 
the “ privateness and retiring” of studies? ‘ Learning and 
wisdom excel in this, that they give life to him who possesses 
them.”! More life, full life is what we are all always longing 
for. Profligates and philosophers, holy and worldly people, 
suffer from the same perpetual thirst. Have men who study 
more life than they who work their brains less? The opinion 
on this point of a powerful and most dangerous enemy of 
revealed religion is very suggestive. Mr. Lecky says : 

The diseased nervous sensibility that accompanies intense mental 
exertion, the weary, wasting sense of ignorance and vanity, the disen- 
chantment and disintegration that commonly follow a profound research 
have filled literature with mournful echoes of the words of the royal 
sage, ‘‘In much wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” ‘The lives of men of genius have been for the most 
part a conscious and deliberate realization of the ancient myth: “ the 
tree of knowledge and the tree of life stood side by side, and they chose 
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the tree of knowledge rather than the tree of life.” ? 


With ceaseless trouble we look to find things where they 
cannot be found. The highest mind-work will not yield 
solid content any more than the lowest pleasures. Worldly 
wisdom will secure the best things its world can give. But as 
the reason we are here is moral probation for a future state, the 
worldly wise are far oftener more hopelessly astray than sots and 
spendthrifts. _Disquiet and dissatisfaction are seldom long 
from any man. The only way to make life tolerably and 
durably tranquil is to bring it into substantial harmony with the 
claims of conscience, enlightened by Revelation. If the main 
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tendency of life be adjusted aright, learning and wisdom will 
give more lasting fulness and content than any other human 
acquisition. If the gloomy picture of the deistical philosopher 
represented the whole state of the case, it would be hard to 
see why any one should deliberately set about making himself 
wise and wretched. The truth is the grief and indignation of 
the wise man has not its source in his own wisdom, but in the 
folly, which it enables him to perceive in those who weary them- 
selves out in the ways of worldliness and wickedness. He 
mourns over them, but in so doing he makes his own life blessed 
and contented. If it be objected that this is paradoxical, the 
answer is that life is paradoxical. As De Quincey has pointed 
out, paradox is that which on the surface appears contradictory, 
but penetrated is seen to be true. The scheme of human life 
is a stupendous paradox where “laughter shall be mingled with 
sorrow, and mourning taketh hold of the end of joy.” ® 

We cannot live without pleasure, and a great deal of it. We 
must have it, otherwise we go mad or die. From the nature of 
life and pleasure the pursuit of wisdom must be accompanied by 
much delight. Life is action. Pleasure cannot be separated 
from the unimpeded action of our faculties. The nobler faculties 
by their action develope the highest, the subtlest, the most perva- 
sive, permanent and solid delight. These pleasures of thought 
and wisdom depend upon the removal of impediments. 
Like the pursuit and acquisition of all higher life-giving 
positions and possessions, it is a work of many years. “To 
scorn delights and live laborious days” is the way to become a 
thinker, and to enjoy his pleasures. But even the mental efforts 
we must go through in the process, are accompanied throughout 
by a great deal of satisfaction. A perpetual sense of worthless- 
ness clings to and pervades the consciousness of an idler, and, 
above all, of a clever idler. The man or boy who bends his 
mind energetically to work is filled with a spontaneous sense of 
worth, a spring of clear and fresh contentment, which may 
indeed be rendered muddy and unwholesome by conceit and 
vanity, but of itself it is prior to and unconnected with any such 
vitiating influences. Our reason recognizes that developing the 
mind is a noble work, and there is always a deep satisfaction in 
acting nobly. | Numberless other causes combine to make intel- 
lectual effort gratifying, a great many praiseworthy, a great 
many often not so. We are conscious of duty fulfilled, of over- 


3 Prov. xiv. 13. 
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coming difficulties insuperable to so many, of earning the 
approbation of others, of time usefully and honourably 
employed, of fitting ourselves to act a becoming and dis- 
tinguished part in life, of making ourselves superior to our 
fellows, and enabling ourselves to gratify ambitious hopes. We 
see ourselves in the future recognized as men of mind, associa- 
ting intellectually with the wise, welcomed by them in person or 
in paper, and reverenced by the many who would not, or who 
could not, qualify themselves for similar distinctions. While we 
study we experience repeated thrills of surprise, a chief element 
of pleasure, as our efforts clear away the obstacles to the mind’s 
motion, which in its perfection consists in seeing the significance 
of what we study. And when the first small beginnings of 
independent thought, like the multitudinous buds of spring, give 
promise of a summer and autumn rich in flowers and fruits, we 
begin to experience some of the daintiest of the student’s joys, 
as we enter on a sphere of mental action wholly unlike its neces- 
sary antecedent, straining after the comprehension of other men’s 
conceptions. To be a thinker, this new growth, development, 
transformation, must take place, by which, from a mind 
previously fertilized from foreign sources, is produced the golden 
grain of indigenous and original speculation. Bacon in his essay 
“Of Studies” says: “ Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man.” A Baconian adjective 
for a thinking man would be another gem of wisdom. It would 
give us in one little word what thinking did. Perhaps it would 
not be an altogether unworthy attempt at imitating Bacon to 
say that thinking makes a me//ow man. The productions of a 
thinking man of balanced acquirements are characterized by 
ripeness and flavour delightfully stimulating to his own and 
others mental palate, and much provocative of emulation. 

To attain to the possession of an exhaustless source of intel- 
lectual pleasure, we have need at first of no small measure of 
faith. Any great author is a mine full of rich veins of ore, in 
comparison to which gold and jewels are worth little. Like 
digging and searching for gold and gems, we must be content to 
labour hard. To begin with, we must believe the precious ore is 
there. It will seem to us for a long time that we are turning up 
little but earth and stones. Many clever people find Shake- 
speare dull reading. Passages here and there appear to them 
not unworthy of his fame. But the effect on the whole is 
vexatious and unstimulating. Very different from the sweet, 
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oblivious antidotes against dreariness and care, the full and 
silent joys of the “still and mental parts,” and the “fine 
phrenzies ” with which the skilled novelist can soothe and swell 
and melt our hearts, and fire our blood, and fascinate our intel- 
lects. We rebel angrily and sorrowfully against the doctrine 
that Shakespeare is far wittier, wiser, more pathetic, and more 
versed in the knowledge of man than Thackeray, Dickens, or 
George Elliott. The literary magicians of the day can call 
spirits from the vast deep for us, and cast a spell over us, while 
Shakespeare conjures in vain. Nor spell nor spirit will come. 
His bodiless creations, shapes of beauty, floods of wisdom, 
music, wit, and pathos for us are dim, muffled, muddied, flat, un- 
profitable. Again and again with an effort we take him up, 
again and again puzzled and disappointed we desist. We may 
have given proof of possessing no small literary power ourselves. 
That the wittiest and wisest of poets should be caviare to us is 
humiliating indeed. In our better moods of faith and modesty 
we feel inclined to say to ourselves: “ Cudgel thy brains no more 
about it, for your dull ass will not mend his pace by beating.” 
But we have our fits of fierce scepticism too. We are not dull 
asses. We have written essays and verses, and made speeches, 
and said neat things in many ways, why then should Shake- 
speare tire rather than stimulate us? Is he a preposterously 
over-rated man? Do his plays hold the mirror up to nature ? 
That he had genius is undeniable, for the portions of his plays 
given in school-books prove that. Perhaps they are the little 
wheat sifted from heaps of chaff. The cleverest men are dull 
for the most part of their lives. That might explain why 
Shakespeare’s dramas are said to be such true pictures of life. 
But then a play should be a picture in little, and should present 
not very much more than the summa fastigia, leaving the 
imagination to amend them. Has it not been suggested that 
Shakespeare could not command his native wood-notes wild to 
any artistic utterance of harmony? He had not the skill to 
work like an artist. Moreover, the whole idea of making 
people talk blank verse is absurd. Shakespeare, if he had so 
perfect a dramatic instinct (which makes a man realize and 
express what the most diverse characters would do and say in 
similar and varying circumstances), would have broken away from 
the artificial restraint. But worse, over and over again his 
characters do and say and omit anything but what taste, 
prudence, and right feeling would suggest. Amid these rebel- 
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lious fancies comes the thought that a sceptical essay on Shake- 
speare under cloak of seeking instruction might shrewdly gore 
his fame, and help to emancipate our generation from the fetters 
forced upon it by Shakespearian fanatics. But wiser counsel 
prevail. We are immature. We will not, as so many graceless 
sceptics do, make our intellectual tenuity the grounds for intel- 
lectual independence. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. It is im- 
possible that the choicest minds of the world, should be all 
wrong in their estimation of Shakespeare, and that we, after a year 
or two of imperfect reading of him, should be right. We will see 
what “persistive constancy” will do. Literature isa fine art. As 
little can a man without much literary training appreciate justly 
the workmanship of a great writer, as can an untrained eye or 
ear take in the subtle, suggestive, and complex beauties of the 
painter or composer. Intellectual pleasures vary directly with 
the extent and delicacy of intellectual development. The 
mind is a truth-assimilating, beauty-seeking faculty. Remove 
the obstacles, then it will roam unimpeded and delighted 
through Shakespeare’s world of wisdom and beauty. We are 
helped in our scholarly resolution, by remembering, what in our 
superficial bitterness we had overlooked. While reading 
natural impetuosity prevented due attention to the dim con-» 
sciousness we had, that most of the unpenetrated and _half- 
heeded lines were compact of music, wit, and oracle. 
Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb, which thou beholdest, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

The muddy vesture of crude imaginings will drop away from 
us, as we strive and gaze and lean our ear, and wisdom and 
beauty and music will pass into our souls, and fill us with new 
life, instincts, and desires, so that here as in a higher sphere, if 
we “humble our hearts and endure, our lives shall be increased 
in the latter end.” 

What a delight it is to meet a passage or sentence in a book 
or article, that at once absorbs our attention and fills us with a 
long, full glow of surprised satisfaction, by explaining to us a 
thousand vague emotions we have had, or by unifying or illumi- 
nating in any way our mind’s experiences. We must have often 
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wished we had it in our power to feed our intellects at will on 
such fare. Now whoever earns for himself a love of Shake- 
speare may have this rare banquet always spread to seat himself 
at, whenever he is at leisure. Shakespeare shows continually that 
wise, sweet thought may be employed about everything great 
and small. There is nothing whatever that a thoughtful man 
may not say something supremely interesting about. However 
small or great the subject may be, his words about it, though 
they may be many, will be very few compared with what he 
suggests. This is one of the greatest pleasures of mind, to meet 
impalpable thoughts of limitless reach, fastened by a few pegs 
and threads of words to a piece of paper. The sweetness of 
dwelling on these words, penetrating more and more into their 
significance, comparing and fusing them with analogous com- 
binations, using them to light and be illumined by kindred words 
of magic, applying them to single sentences or events, to histories 
and literatures, in controversy, in speculation, in the play of fancy 
and repartee, needs only to be suggested to the initiated to 
recall fleeting minutes and hours, that the cares and occupations 
of life may rudely thrust aside, but never can destroy or banish 
long, once we have earned the power and right of enjoying 
them. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower of quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the unhuman dearth, 
Of noble features, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 


Nor do we feel those essences 

For one short hour ; no, even as the trees, 

That whisper round a temple, become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us, till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us as fast, 

That, whether there be shine or gloom o’er cast, 
They alway must be with us, or we die. 
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The poet's power is that of expressing emotions and ideas 
in language full of music and metaphor. Language has a music 
of its own, swelling beyond the meaning of the words, which 
speaks to us, as a musician makes his mystic mover of the air 
speak of things no words ever expressed. Sounds of beauty did 
not more impetuously surge and swell through the brain of 
Mozart, than did words of music rise unbidden on the mental 
ear of Shakespeare. His language is his own. Into his words 
and phrases he infused new life, new significance. His ideas 
move in music, which mingles with them, and can no more be 
separated from them than bloom and fragrance from the rose. 
It is said by competent judges that Shakespeare is the most 
unequal of writers. His faults are a very profitable field of in- 
vestigation for the student. If we be honest with ourselves, and 
mark what pleases and wearies us, and analyze the reasons of 
our emotions, we shall grow rapidly in the knowledge of Shake- 
peare’s mind and of our own. When appreciation of him 
begins to grow in the mind, what will first strike the learner is the 
richness, width, depth, and originality of his metaphorical language. 
“ All things are double,” all things are linked, all things reflect, 
shadow, suggest one another. Hence there is no greater help 
to expression, than that reach of mind and penetration which 
grasps analogies of all kinds. Every page of Shakespeare teems 
with the analogies on which the poet, the wit, and the philo- 
sopher feed. His writings are redolent of rarest scholarship. 
No scholar ever spoke more scholarly. Yet we know he had 
“small Latin and less Greek.” There is a scholarship which 
consists in working on the classic models according to laws 


elaborated by famous critics. Delicate imitation, subtle 
allusion, original combinations of classical materials are what 
these laws impose upon scholars. Happily for the world, 


Shakespeare was not a scholar in this sense. If circumstance 
had given him an academical career, rare work in that line 
would have been produced. What knowledge he had of the 
ancients he got through translations. With his aptitude for 
thought and expression, a little reading was sufficient to reveal 
to him what education did for a man, and what constituted 
the highest scholarship. It is the same for all times and places. 
“The wise man will seek out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
and will be occupied in the prophets. He will keep the sayings 
of renowned men, and will enter withal into the subtleties of 


parables. He will search out the hidden meanings of proverbs, 
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and will be conversant in the secrets of parables.”* Natural 
instincts require only the stimulus of their external circumstances 
to be roused to action. Once Shakespeare had become con- 
scious, that he could write like a scholar, vast genius and quickly 
got and not large book learning produced work of transcendant 
scholarship, in which allusions and fine modelling would have 
been out of place, because a mighty creative power was at work. 
The dreary pain we experienced, at what seemed to be the 
unsymmetry, unpointedness, and lack of verisimilitude in large 
spaces of this new creation, will give place to calm wonder and 
delight, as we grow in the knowledge of human nature and of 
Shakespeare. When we consider the conditions of a play, his 
invention of double time, the awful incomprehensibility of 
human waywardness and passion, the exquisite pains he took 
in seemingly unimportant details, his consciousness of what a 
dramatic masterpiece required (as shown in Hamlet's criticism of 
the play, that “ was never acted, or if it was, not above once”), 
and the overwhelming grandeur of his intellect, we shall find 
our former and future difficulties only so many provocatives to 
work our way into the full light of independent appreciation. 

The answer to many dramatic problems, which sorely 
“exercise” the student, consists in the explanation of what a 
drama or tragedy purposes to do. Its purport is not so much 
“to paint nature as it exists in the light of day, but nature as 
it exists in the heart of man.” Hence of the tragic actor 
we are told that his tone, expression, action are not at all so 
much supposed to represent what the real man would have 
employed, but are above all meant to reveal to the audience the 
whole inner man, which manifestation the man himself would 
have been incapable of making in anything like the same 
perfection. 

This branch of our subject may conclude here. In another 
paper sume more pleasures and profits of study will be 
considered. 

W. SUTTON. 


* Ecclus. xxxix. 1, 2, 3. 
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THE present position of bi-metallists cannot be said to be an 
altogether satisfactory one from their own point of view. They 
are compelled just now to adopt a policy of inaction, not of 
choice, but of necessity. They find that they have started by 
attempting too much and by relying too confidently on an 
amount of popular support and interest which, upon such a 
subject, it was scarcely reasonable to expect. The consequence 
is that they may be said to be in a worse position now than 
at the period of entering upon the agitation for a double 
standard, and even their original and closest adherents have 
recently shown signs of weariness. Bi-metallism is a question 
as to which the most profound ignorance prevails,—an ignor 
ance, too, which may well be called blissful, seeing that no 
eagerness whatever is shown to change it for enlightenment. 
That which is at best but the pet crotchet of a narrow clique 
of financiers,—which is essentially “caviare to the general,”’— 
has been put forward as a matter affecting our best interests as 
a nation, and one in which every individual at all connected 
with monetary transactions should take his part. But the 
public mind cannot act without guidance. The bi-metallists 
must take upon themselves the task of education in the ele- 
mentary principles of their creed. It is manifest, however, 
that even amongst the foremost advocates of the system no 
fixed general principles have so far been agreed upon and 
adopted. Any of the recently published views on the subject 
show very markedly this general confusion of ideas. Take for 
example Mr. Grenfell’s article appearing in the Vineteenth Cen- 
tury of April last, and entitled, “What is a standard?” This 
is a comprehensive question enough, the answer to which, if 
equally comprehensive, would have laid bare the precise prin- 
ciples upon which the common arguments for bi-metallists are 
based. But Mr. Grenfell does not attempt to answer the 
question. He leaves confusion worse confounded. His paper 
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is, indeed, a compilation of not very apt quotations, having 
little inter-dependence, from the works of eminent writers on 
bi-metallism,—writers who, by the way, if read generally, will 
be found to be advocates of mono-metallism. It is difficult, 
therefore, to see how, in the main, such authors can assist 
Mr. Grenfell. Thus Adam Smith was a mono-metallist; so 
clearly was Ricardo; and Mill; and any one who will take the 
trouble to read Sir Robert Peel’s speeches during the passing 
of the Bank Charter Act may see that he also was, for England 
at least, an ardent mono-metallist. But Mr. Grenfell, it must 
be admitted, is plainly a bi-metallist from sheer conviction of 
the benefits to a community like ours of such a system. Holding 
so responsible a position as Governor of the Bank of England, 
he is above the suspicion which attaches to some other advocates 
of the cause, of being actuated by personal motives,—of having 
dealings with silver-producing countries, or of being a share- 
holder in silver mines, or a sufferer from the difference of 
exchange owing to the depreciation of silver. 

The present movement dates from a period shortly after 
the Franco-German war. Suddenly enriched by the payment 
of the war indemnity, the Germans resolved upon the adoption 
of a gold standard. This was about July, 1873. Thereupon 
France and the other states forming the Latin Union retaliated 
by suspending the coinage of silver. Such a step naturally 
brought about a general decline in the selling price of silver,— 
especially in London,—and in consequence those having trade 
with the East suffered very considerably. Hence a strong 
desire was gencrated to restore silver to its former price, and 
hence also the present race of bi-metallists sprang into existence. 
Interested foreign Governments and private individuals have 
used every effort to attain their end. Conferences were held 
at Paris on the subject in 1878 and 1881; a Parliamentary 
inquiry was made here in 1876; a commission was appointed 
by the United States in 1877; an association for the establish- 
ment of an international monetary standard was formed in 
London in 1881. But owing to the cold reception of their 
opinions, the energy of the bi-metallists has recently flagged. 
Persons who advocate the adoption of silver as a standard of 
value in order that their losses incurred by the fall in the 
exchange may be made good, are not likely to inspire much 
confidence. In a work by Mr. Crump, recently published, 
entitled, Review of the Position and Prophecies of the Bi-metat- 
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lists, he well observes: “It is clear that currency opinions 
formed in such an atmosphere can be of little value as contri- 
butions to a discussion on a question of principle which demands 
a wider range of view.” And it is to be hoped that English 
Statesmen will not be beguiled by any specious arguments into 
a surrender of our position as the richest nation in the world 
having the mono-metallic gold standard,—and therefore being 
well able to maintain it,—in order to serve international interests 
real or imaginary. 

But let us see what the bi-metallists really mean. What 
do they want? What is their case? And in the first place 
what plainly is bi-metallism? Bi-metallism may be defined 
to be a concurrent gold and silver currency; the giving to 
silver a fixed standard, a fixed and arbitrary value such as 
that which in this country attaches now to gold only; and 
further, the making of silver unlimited legal tender. It is 
proposed that the relative value of gold to silver shall be as 
fifteen to one,—it being with us at the present moment about 
eighteen to one. To carry out their plan of thus remonetizing 
silver, it will be necessary for the bi-metallists to bring about 
an international arrangement between the leading trading and 
monetary powers. Such are the objects of the present bi- 
metallic movement, and such the means for carrying them out. 
No international conference, however, was ever yet found suc- 
cessful in ruling currency. Anything like force, any artificial 
means for restoring to silver what, by a strange misnomer, is 
called its zatura/ functions, must of necessity prove unsuccessful 
altogether, or be but transitory in its effect. To force a silver 
standard upon the monetary world is certainly not to follow 
out the zatura/ principle. That cach nation should select for 
itself the metal best suited to its currency requirements would 
indeed appear to the ordinary mind the really naturally natural 
and only reasonable course. 

Thus we have chosen gold whilst other nations have chosen 
silver. In China, for example, the standard of value is silver ; 
in India, too, it is silver, and in Persia; so also throughout 
Arabia and Central Asia; and in all the islands in the Eastern 
seas. The chief currency in Japan is silver, though it is not 
the standard of value. The vast Empire of Russia circulates 
paper money to excess, but the standard of value is the rouble,! 


1 The word occurs as far back as early in the thirteenth century. Roubles were 
originally unmarked (or at least uninscribed) bars or ingots of silver, weighing 
between six and seven ounces, Subsequently they came to have inscriptions upon them. 
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which is a silver coin. Till lately the standard of value in the 
Scandinavian kingdoms was silver, as it is at the present 
moment, either solely or conjointly with gold, in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Greece, France, Belgium, and Holland. The 
United States has now adopted gold, and though Germany has 
demonetised its silver, it is still largely used there, as with us, 
for petty payments. Spain, Portugal, and the South American 
States adopt in like manner, for their usual currency, silver. 
Now all these countries have chosen silver, not only because 
that metal is most suitable to their needs, but more especially 
because they are not rich enough to adopt the single standard 
of gold. Italy would do so if she dared; but she dare not, 
knowing full well that London would attract to itself a great 
proportion of it. Germany already shows signs of the incon- 
venience of the alteration made in 1873, so that England and 
the United States are really the only two countries capable of 
holding their own as gold mono-metallists. At the same 
time, it is essentially our interest to encourage the use of silver 
money without conferring a standard of value upon it. And 
this is precisely what we do. We allow silver its natural 
functions and full play as money with a legal tender up to a 
certain point ; but we allow its monetary value to be ruled by 
the ordinary law of supply and demand. In our view any 
process of international arrangement, and the restrictions, rules, 
and regulations of international financiers, would hamper rather 
than promote the play of the natural functions of silver money, 
and would confer upon it an artificial value which could be 
sustained only by strained and artificial means. That such a 
value would be conferred is clear from the fact of the fall in its 
price which occurred upon the action of France and the other 
States of the Latin Union to which I have already alluded. 
The metallic basis of the world’s currency would no doubt be 
enlarged by giving silver an universal standard ; but it must be 
insisted upon that such enlargement could not be bestowed save 
by expense to us who do not stand in need of it. The value of 
our gold would be depreciated, and that of our silver appre- 
ciated, for the sole benefit of other nations who cannot afford a 
gold standard. Then, as to the fluctuation in the price of silver 
attributed to the present system, I do not find this to have 
obtained to any alarming extent. It is usually 51d. per standard 
oz. The lowest price ever quoted was 4634d. per oz. in July, 
1876; the highest in March, 1859, when it stood at 623d. 
per oz. 
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Assume, however, that silver monetisation were by inter- 
national agreement forced upon the nations. The universal law 
of supply and demand would prevail then as now. The more 
plentiful metal and that easier to be obtained, and therefore the 
cheaper, would be in greater demand than the less plentiful, and 
would in its turn take the place of the latter and drive it out. 
There would exist no stronger safeguard than at present against 
periodical “tightness of money,” scarcity, and panic. We might 
expect the money market to be subject to the same disturb- 
ances which affect it now, and which the bi-metallists propose 
to avert by creating new supplies of money which would in 
fact encourage speculation and, as a consequence, disturbance. 
Nor can it be inferred that any other general effect would be 
produced by the double standard than that of inflation. If 
speculation be rife here with us in times of cheapness, what 
might we expect with so low a rate of discount as the 
double standard (by making money more plentiful and giving to 
silver the same monetary functions as gold), would from time to 
time enable the Bank of England to impose? The bi-metallists 
promise us a more equable rate of discount and an increase of 
legitimate trade. To any practical mind it must, however, be 
patent that speculation, encouraged by plentiful, and therefore 
cheap money, cannot lead to a moderate and equable rate, and 
that no other rate is consonant with a free and widespread and 
at the same time a legitimate trade. The rates of discount 
would, in the circumstances of a double standard, be either 
abnormally high or abnormally low, and for this reason: that 
the giving of a standard to silver would create in the country an 
amount of money, available for the discounting of approved 
bills or acceptances of traders, equal to the amount of silver 
monetised. At present such acceptances, by which in fact 
capital is created by traders, are cashed at a percentage high or 
low as the supply of gold is plentiful or scarce. Now the 
bringing of silver to the aid of gold for the discounting of bills, 
would have the primary effect of lowering the percentage for 
discounting, and of enabling traders to obtain capital at a very 
cheap rate. This unusual cheapness would be so attractive as to 
cause a vast and unusual incentive to embark, not only in 
legitimate trade, but in every variety of speculation. The extra 
capital set free by the monetisation of silver would be rapidly 
used up. The reserve at the Bank of England would be 
reduced, money would become scarce, the Bank would sud- 
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denly raise it rate for discounting—or price for lending capital to 
traders—a panic might ensue, followed shortly by abstention 
from speculation and from legitimate trade also; and then a 
return to plentiful supplies of money, uncalled for as capital, and 
reduced rates for discount. The desired mean could, therefore, 
seldom be attained, or if attained could not for long hold good. 
Professor Jevons does certainly conjecture that a bi-metallic 
system might cause the fluctuations of supply and demand to be 
more widespread, and therefore less felt ; but he does not say that 
it follows from this that it is advisable to establish such a system, 
and he remarks “that the advantages of so great and difficult a 
measure (bi-metallism) are of a very speculative and doubtful 
kind.” 

There is another theory—in my opinion, utterly fallacious— 
which has been created by the bi-metallists, viz., that trade with 
silver-using countries would be promoted by silver forming part 
of the standard of value. In treating this doctrine let us come 
directly to practical issues. Take the case of India. India 
adopts the sole monetary standard of silver. Now, India might 
be affected in two ways. Her trade in the first place might be 
hampered, and she might, secondly, suffer by the depreciation in 
the exchange. As to the first, is it not a fact that she has 
recently had unexampled prosperity with greatest depreciation 
of silver? But does any one assert that our trade with India zs 
hampered? If so, in what direction? In what way would 
trade with her be promoted by a double standard, or diverted to 
our shores? Would the vast opium traffic be in greater part 
directed to us from China? Again, would more cotton be 
imported into the Manchester market? Answers to questions 
such as these will be called for before the practical man of 
business will be secured as a supporter of any new-fangled 
currency theory—new-fangled at least to the business man of 
this day, who knows not and cares not that his progenitors of 
the last century were bi-metallic, and were content to be so. 
Then, secondly, as to loss by depreciation in exchange. No 
doubt loss is occasioned in this manner, and no small measure of 
inconvenience. This loss is, however, not permanent. There is 
an increase in the balance of loss to revenue, but it must be 
borne in mind that there is a lessening of liability in the Rupee 
Paper, Indian bonds, and other acceptances of the Indian 
exchequer held in England, which are payable at a rate of 
exchange favourable to India. Nor is this, in any case, a matter 
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affecting the main issue. It is a grievance which may be 
remedied. It is an inconvenience to a certain class of indi- 
viduals rather than a national drawback. And it is a matter 
capable of adjustment in a simple, practicable, and ready 
manner, without any disturbance of the existing standard of 
value. It merely requires that the florin and the rupee should be 
made equivalent or, in other words, that the mint should coin 
florins of the same weight as the rupee. In the rupee there are 


165 grains of fine silver, in the florin 161% grains of fine silver, 


the difference between the two coins being 3% grains, or a trifle 
less than %d. in actual value of metal. Equivalence would 
render the florin and the rupee at once interchangeable, it would 
do away with the difficulty of the falling off in the exchange, 
and a fillip might possibly also be given to Anglo-Indian trade. 
The fact remains that we have to combat the aims of a 
small circle of interested people who would thrust upon us the 
double standard in total disregard of our national wants, and in 
blindness to the loss that would be occasioned to us. Silver, 
that now stands at 50d. per ounce, would be raised to about 
60d. per ounce ; and there would be a proportionate depreciation 
of the value of gold. This to us, a gold-using nation of such 
wealth, would be a far more serious consequence than the 
bi-metallists can even have conjectured. Political economists 
of the most approved new school would no doubt tell us that to 
depreciate the value of the sovereign and raise that of the 
shilling, would be to raise general prices and to encourage trade. 
For my own part I see no reason for anticipating any such 
benefit. The chief effect of the measure—other than the blow 
to our monetary position in Europe—would in my opinion be to 
put money into the pockets of the owners of silver mines, and 
to enhance the value of the shares of silver-mining companies. 
It would be absurd to call this in any sense a national benefit, 
or to say that it would not stimulate speculation amongst the 
owners of silver. But the question is not a national one, nor 
can it become so until a scarcity of gold arises so as to cause 
permanent inconvenience. A severe test as to permanent 
scarcity, and of our power to attract gold, was afforded last 
autumn during the Paris crisis. Upon that occasion the five per 
cent. rate for discounting trade bills, or charge made by the 
Bank of England for advances of capital, lasted but a fortnight. 
It was imperative indeed that a six per cent. rate should be 
resorted to, in order to attract the gold which the depletion of 
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the revenue owing to the demands from Paris had rendered 
necessary ; but this imposition of a six per cent. rate was only 
momentary. The flow of the precious metal towards London, 
when once directed, continued steadily, and the rate was very 
soon reduced even below five per cent. This experience of the 
efficiency of the six per cent. rate, in spite of all that is said of 
the scarcity of gold and of the international struggle for it, 
ought to be sufficient to convince the bi-metallists that this 
country at least is not likely to suffer seriously through gold 
becoming scarce. Rich countries can always buy whatever they 
require of any commodity, and England can upon this principle 
have as much gold as it pleases and when it pleases. In the 
face of the Paris panic, of preparations by Italy to resume 
specie payments, and numerous other severe demands for gold, 
the Bank of England last autumn in three short weeks not only 
replenished its stock of bullion, but raised its reserve more than 
two millions. Gold in fact flows to the market where its use is 
most profitable, and that market is London. 

I am quite ready to admit the attractions which at first sight 
appear to underlie the bi-metailic method. To obtain capital at 
a cheaper rate would no doubt be a boon to the trading 
would be an unmixed good were it only 


community, and 
In my 


possible to limit the benefits of it to honest traders. 
humble opinion, however, capital is quite cheap enough in this 
country. In other words, the average rate of the Bank of 
England for discounting bills of traders, and so for advances of 
capital to them, is quite low enough. It is not desirable to 
increase the facilities now existing in this country for obtaining 
loans on bills. Speculation requires no encouragement. I am 
strongly inclined to think that the sequel to bi-metallism with us 
would be cheap money, reckless trading and _ speculation, 


The case of France is I also admit an example of 


inflation. 
There, 


the benefits some countries may derive from the system. 
for seventy years, the equivalence of the ratio between gold and 
But it must be remembered 


silver money has been maintained. 
Her international 


that France never speculates out of France. 
balances for settlement are neither so large nor so frequent as 
our own, and hence the inconvenience of settlement with the 
cheaper and bulkier metal is with her reduced to a minimum. 
Then, let me again point out, she is not rich enough to adopt 
and to maintain with ease the single standard of gold. 

Mr. J. S. Mill observes that the “advantages without the 
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disadvantages of a double standard seem to be best obtained 
by those nations with whom only one of the metals is a legal 
tender ; but the other also is coined and allowed to pass for 
whatever value the market assigns to it.” And speaking in an 
international sense upon the same subject, M. Ottomar Haupt? 
remarks, “ Entre un pays avec un étalon d’argent (ou d’or) et un 
autre avec le double étalon (France, Hollande), deux parités 
peuvent étre établies ; l’une fixe, basée sur le métal commun 
aux deux pays, mais d’aprés |’état actuel des choses aujourd’hui 
sans importance ; et l’autre variable, dépendant des fluctuations 
du cours de l’or sur le marché.” This appears to be, from a 
national as well as from an international point of view, England’s 
position—a position which it would be disastrous for her to 
abandon. 

Whilst advocating England’s adherence to her present mono- 
metallic system, it has been in no sense my intention to 
speak with disrespect of those who, from clearly disinterested 
motives, consider that her position would be ameliorated by the 
double standard. Of such are men so eminent in the com- 
mercial and banking world as Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Hucks Gibbs, 
Mr. Williamson, and Sir George Campbell. I cannot however 
recognize in our present monetary position any circumstance to 
warrant so important a change. The calm, unbiassed, well- 
considered judgment of Sir Robert Peel is in my view as 
applicable upon this question now in 1882 as it was in 1844; 
and it was upon the 6th of May in the latter year that, when 
speaking on the Bank Charter Act, he concluded his arguments 
for mono-metallism with these words: “I trust, however, that 
this House will adhere to the present standard, will resolve on 
the maintenance of a single standard, and of gold as that 


standard.” 
HERMAN LESCHER, 


* Arbitrages et Parités, cinquieme Edition. 














1794: A Tale of the Terror. 
(From the French of M. Ch. d’Héricault), 


PART III.—PARIS IN MESSIDOR. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ROBESPIERRE AT HOME, 

AT nightfall Bernard-Emile ventured to approach his own 
dwelling. He found all quiet, and the house apparently 
deserted ; but, after some cautious reconnoitring, he made out 
the figure of a man crouched in the doorway. On this 
person he advanced with his sword drawn: the crouching 
figure arose and threw itself at his feet. 

“Forgive a poor nig!” cried he. “Me a great rascal, but 
me well beaten, pif, paf, and never rascal any more. Me spy 
Commandant La Raison for Nicolas. Sorcerer La Bussi¢re 
warn rascally nigger, and pif, nigger never no more soldier, 
never no more grenadier, never nothing. Nicolas not able to 
put poor nigger back in the grenadiers, so nigger wait to tell 
Nicolas not worth a fig, since he can neither protect nig nor 
put him back; then Domingo change sides, and come to ask 
pardon of the friend of the great sorcerer and become the slave 
of the strongest. Commandant may come in. The sectionaries 
left house at dark. Nigger wants to come in with Commandant, 
be servant, and pass all night tied up, so that Commandant see 
how guilty he is, and how sorry, and never betray Commandant 
any more.” 

Domingo was right. Dubarran, having heard nothing new 
during the course of the day, had persuaded himself that he had 
misjudged the intentions of his son, and that the latter had 
formed none of those extravagant projects which he imputed 
to him. He had therefore recalled the soldiers who were 
placed as sentinels in old Madelon’s house. 

Bernard-Emile entered the house, preceded by the negro, 
whom he immediately shut up in a room, in the congenial 
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society of a bottle of brandy. The old woman, who was 
habitually grave, wore a troubled and anxious countenance. 

“Do you still want to do something desperate?” she asked 
him. 

“No, no,” he replied ; “that fit has left me.” 

“But you are going to do something at the risk of your 
life?” 

Bernard answered by a smile and an affirmative gesture. 

“Don’t speak to me of your father. I believe he has gone 
altogether wrong. Still, one must always love one’s father. 
I fed your’s, with my own milk, fifty years ago; I cannot forget 
that. And I nursed you, twenty-five years ago, and loved you 
more than him. Tell me, beyond and outside of him, who is 
your enemy in all this?” 

“It is Robespierre, Madelon.” 

“And if you lose your life, it will be his doing. So be it ; 
You will not have to wait long for him to come 


say no more. 
Don’t Saya word ° it is useless. 
> ’ 


after you in the other world. 
I have thought much of this.” 

At a later hour Bernard went to the room in which he had 
locked up Domingo, and found that he had emptied the bottle 
of brandy. The Commandant made a sign to the negro to 
follow him, and the latter obeyed, steadily ; he was not affected 
by the liquor. They went out into the Rue de Sévres, which 
was quite empty, and easily climbed into one of the breaches of 
the wall that divided the garden of the virtuous Dubois from 
the street. La Raison thought it more prudent to pass that 
way than by the wall of his own garden, lest he might be traced 
by his footmarks. 

The two garnissaircs, together with Requain, were stretched 
on the floor in the dining-room, all three snoring loudly, and so 
drunk that no noise could awaken them. 

“Domingo,” said the Commandant, “do you bind and 
gag these fellows, and bandage their eyes.” 

He then went upstairs, broke, without a moment's hesitation, 
the seals that had been placed on the door of Lise’s room, and 
entered. 

When he rejoined Domingo, he found him crying with 
The negro had bound the three drunken men, who 
on the floor, their 
and their mouths 
He had 


H 


laughter. 
had made no serious resistance, and left them 
heads tied up in napkins which blinded them, 
stuffed with tow to prevent them from speaking. 
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then conscientiously emptied the bottles, which he found half 
full, and finding that he still had some time to spare, a good 
joke had occurred to him. He looked about and discovered 
some candle ends; these he tied to the bare feet of the three 
prisoners, after he had removed their shoes and _ stockings. 
He then lighted the candles. The heat had just begun to catch 
the toes of the sufferers, and the three sectionaries were rolling 
about convulsively on the ground, and uttering smothered howls. 
Domingo, convulsed with laughter, thanked his gods who had 
inspired him to change sides. 

La Raison hastened to extinguish the candles, and sent his 
companion on before him into the street. 

“Domingo,” said the Commandant, “I have confidence in 
you. Go whither you will. If I want you, I shall let you know. 
You may inform the Sorcerer that you have recognized his 
power, but do not say one word to anybody about what has 
happened to-night ; for if it should ever come to be known that 
you had set light to sectionaries as if-they were street lamps, 
nothing in the world could procure your pardon, and you would 
certainly be burned alive.” 

When he had reached his own room, he placed on the table, 
by the side of the three books which were the faithful com- 
panions of his thoughts, the statuette of the Blessed Virgin that 
he had removed from Lise’s room. Having reverently placed 
the white ribbon with the little cross around his neck, he seated 
himself at the table and fell into a deep reverie. 

The dawn came, and then the glow of morning and the 
brilliant sunshine; but he still sat there motionless, thinking 
of the things of the future, and trying to sound the mysteries 
of that other life around which the teachers of the new times 
raised so dense a mist, and upon which he was about to enter. 

At length he heaved a deep sigh, and then, laying his hand 
on Rousseau’s Coxtrat Social, he said aloud, and with a smile: 

“Well, well, my old friend, you deceived yourself. You 
would be among the guillotined now-a-days, my poor Rousseau. 
And you, Horace, my charming companion, yow would be 
among the céwigrés. Farewell to you both; for you, Jean- 
Jacques know very little about life, and you, Horace, know 
nothing at all about death.” 

He pushed the books gently away from him and took up 
the Bible. The sun was high in the heavens when he laid down 
the sacred volume, and kneeling gravely, proudly, before the 
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statuette of the Virgin, gazed steadfastly upon the sweet sad 
face. A ray of sunlight shone into the room, and falling 
upon the head of the figure surrounded it with an aureole. 
Bernard rose; his heart was eased, and a great calm had 
come to his troubled brain. 

“It is thou, Holy Virgin, the companion of our mothers, 
our sisters, and our wives, who knowest best the secret of human 
dignity, smile on me, for I am a man, pure and proud. And 
Thou, O Christ, it is Thou also who hast cleared up for us most 
of the mysteries of this world. If Thou art the God whom 
so many illustrious ages, so many great geniuses, have adored, 
Thou knowest that our hearts do not come at the first call, 
Thou knowest that faith comes from on high and that man has 
but his will to give. Take then my will, for it is Thine.” 

He dried the salutary tears that now bedewed his brave and 
manly face, and called the old woman. 

“ Madelon,” said he, with a gentleness which she had never 
previously seen in him, “you are a strict Calvinist, but you 
will respect this statue for the love of me. When I am no 
more, you will carry it to Landrecies, to the old lady who took 
care of me a few months ago. You will tell her that it is a gift 
from her niece, Mademoiselle Dubois. And now, Madelon, kiss 
me.” 

An hour later he left the house, having put on his full dress 
uniform, and walked with a quiet step to the Rue Saint-Honoré. 
He stopped at No. 366, the house of Duplay the carpenter, 
in which the elder Robespierre occupied an apartment, situated 
at the back. 

Several stout fellows; dirty, ragged, and armed with sticks, 
were walking to and fro under the small penthouse at the 
bottom of the court which separated the front of the house from 
the back. Others were seated on heaps of planks, dozing, 
smoking, or talking in whispers. These men constituted the 
body-guard of Robespierre; they were waiting for the famous 
representative to come out. 

Maximilian had, however, broken through his usually regular 
habits. He no longer went to the Convention, nor to the 
meetings of the Comité du Salut Public. The guards, while 
they did not abate the insolent and defiant air with which they 
regarded all who entered the court, and while they cast looks 
of even exaggerated servility and submission towards Robes- 
pierre’s door, wore an expression of weariness and uneasiness 
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They did not venture to communicate their impressions to each 
other, but they were evidently astonished that their god should 
only go out at five o’clock to pass a few minutes at the Bureau 
de la Police, and the Comité du Salut Public, or in the evening 
at eight to the Jacobins’ Club. 

At the approach of an armed stranger they all rose and 
rushed towards the new-comer. 

“What do you want?” cried the chief of the band, Garnier- 
Launay, who was a judge. 

“To speak to the representative Robespierre, the elder.” 

“ Ah, indeed! And have you written to ask for an audience?” 

“Let him know that Commandant La Raison asks to see 
him.” 

This name was not unknown to the sans-culottes, and the 
quiet dignity of Bernard has its effect on Garnier-Launay, who 
at once entered the house. Presently he returned, accompanied 
by an aged woman, whose noble features were spoiled by a 
sinister expression, and who fixed her dark eyes upon the 
Commandant with a forbidding look. This was the cz-devant 
Marquise de Chalabre, “la Chalabre,” as she was called, an 
enthusiastic, implacable, mad old woman, the “Superioress” 
of the devotees of Robiespierre. 

She beckoned to Bernard, who entered the house, preceded 
by her, and followed by five of the body-guard. He passed 
through a small antechamber adorned with three portraits of 
Robespierre, into a little sa/on, adorned with one bust and five 
portraits of Robespierre. There “la Chalabre” left him, and 
entered an adjoining room, after she had recommended him 
by a sinister glance to the attention of a sans-culotte armed with 
pistols, and huddled up in an armchair placed before the door 
through which the old woman went out. This individual 
guarded that entrance with an air of defiance. 

A moment later she returned, and conducted La Raison into 

Robespierre’s room. Six portraits of Robespierre formed its 
panels. 
The god was seated in an easy and negligent attitude, under 
the hands of a hairdresser, who was putting the last touches 
to the process of powdering his head, while Eléonore Duplay 
arranged his muslin cravat, and another woman settled the folds 
of his ruffles, of English point lace. 

As Bernard set his foot upon the threshold he loosed his 
sword-belt and handed the weapon to Garnier, saying in a cold 


voice to a second of the guard : 
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“Have the goodness to search me.” 

Maximilian started ; his livid complexion became suddenly 
mottled with red spots that were almost black in the small-pox 
marks with which his face was deeply pitted. His yellow 
eyeballs were injected with green, and a ray of fury darted 
from beneath his blue spectacles. Eléonore whispered some- 
thing to him; he made no reply, but resumed his impassive 
countenance. Garnier and “la Chalabre” passed their hands 
over the Commandant’s clothes and ascertained that no 
arms were concealed in them. During this time the toilet of 
Maximilian was concluded, and the hairdresser, the three 
women, and the guard withdrew, but not beyond call. 

Maximilian rose. He was a superb spectacle, with his 
nankeen breeches, his sky-blue waistcoat, his lace ruffles, his 
accurately folded cravat, and the gold snuff box, which he had 
selected from several placed upon the table. Instead of a coat, 
he wore one of those short open chamber-gowns made of the 
cotton material called ‘‘ indienne,” which came into fashion just 
before 1789. 

“T have been expecting you for some days, citizen,” said 
Robespierre. “I supposed, knowing you to be a virtuous and 
right feeling man, grateful, and capable of self-devotion, that 
you would have been in haste to come and thank me for having 
brought you near to myself, by giving you for a wife a friend of 
my friends, and one who is at the same time the most beautiful, 
the most wealthy, and the most richly endowed with talent 
among the Republican women of whom our country is so 
proud.” 

“TIT know, citizen representative, that your time is precious. 
I have not come to waste it in vain words and diplomatic 
hypocrisy. I have come to ask a service of you.” 

“You have not answered the question that I have put to 
you,” said Robespierre, drily. ‘‘ When do you marry the Citizeness 
Emilie Crassus ?” 

“T shall never marry the Citizeness Emilie Crassus.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Robespierre, as he flung at the speaker 
from above his spectacles one of those furious looks whose 
potency he had learned, and which aided him to feign the 
courage he did not possess. Bernard, however, bore this look, 
which would have made the Convention tremble, with perfect 
tranquillity. 

“T am here,” he continued, with the same quiet coolness, 
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“not to wave the hymeneal torch before your eyes ; but to show 
you a spectacle more worthy of the attention of a legislator and 
the chief of a great people. I wished to make you think of the 
scales of Themis. Two persons have been imprisoned; the 
virtuous patriot, Dubois Joli, whose civism is well known to 
you, and his daughter, to whose filial piety the Romans would 
have reared altars.” 

“So then, you do not marry Emilie Crassus? In whose 
name, then, do you come to ask me to do you a service ?” 

“In the name of justice, in the name of humanity.” 

“Justice! Humanity? But there is no justice, there is 
nothing but patriotism. There is no humanity, there is nothing 
but patriotism. Do you not understand ?—for although your 
present insolence astounds me, I know you to have formerly 
been an intelligent and trustworthy citizen—do you not under- 
stand that it is a crime against humanity to spare a life, if that 
life should engender a thousand deaths, and that by exter- 
minating a monster, even if it be done by a departure from 
the legal forms, you may save the lives of a thousand innocent 
persons.” 

“TI am just saying so much to myself, while I look at 
you,” replied Bernard, as he mechanically advanced one step 
towards Robespierre. The latter uttered a loud cry, and five or 
six persons rushed into the room. 

“ Seize him, seize him,” cried Maximilian, “he is a villain 
sent by Pitt to murder me, as he has just threatened to do, 
calling me a monster.” 

Bernard allowed himself to be laid hold of, without making 
any resistance. He cast a look of contempt upon Maximilian. 

“Never has a coward governed France, Robespierre, and you 
have pronounced your own condemnation by proclaiming that 
monsters may be exterminated without form of trial. Make 
haste to condemn me, if you would not have your own enemies 
make still greater haste.” 

“ Stop, stop,” cried Maximilian, whose timid imagination was 
struck, and whose instinctive suspicion was aroused by these 
latter words. “You know something of their projects. Yes, 
you have let slip their secret as well as your own. Ah! 
Dubarran has tricked me, and Crassus betrays me! Solve my 


doubts, your life shall be safe, ] swear to you.” 


Bernard calmly contemplated this creature who demeaned 
himself like a madman. 
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“The man is a coward, and a fool, and he wants to be King 
of France!” said he. 

He was not allowed to continue, “la Chalabre” sprang at 
him, and tore his face with her nails, while the body-guard 
struck him repeated blows. These proceedings restored 
Maximilian to calmness ; he checked the zeal of the sans-culottes 
by a gesture, and gave orders that the “monster” should be 
taken to the Conciergerie. 

On the same day, in the evening, Robespierre sent Héron 
to inform Dubarran of the arrest of his son, and apprise him 
that if, within a week, the Commandant did not expiate his 
insolent rebellion by a complete submission, nothing should 
save him from death. 

“The scoundrel!” exclaims Dubarran, “he defies me, and 
offers me the chains of slavery. So be it. Since he calls 
my paternal love to arms let him beware!” 

He thoroughly understood Robespierre’s design, which was 
to convince him of his powerlessness, and thereby reduce him 
to subserviency to himself. Dubarran, in his exasperation— 
for at the first moment he listened to his pride only — 
bethought him of drawing closer the web of the conspiracy 
against Robespierre, which had for some months been in 
process of weaving. 

He had shown Bernard the situation of the two governing 
Comités, their weakness in the presence of the tribune who was 
master of the Jacobins, the preponderating power in the 
Commune of Paris, and dreaded or adored by the Sections. 
Of the twenty-three members of which these Comités were 
composed, four only held for Robespierre ; they were Saint-Just 
and Couthon at the Salut Public, and David and Lebas at the 
Sireté Générale. The other eighteen hated him. He disturbed 
the ambition of some, he menaced the lives of others; he had 
hurt the pride of this person, and opposed the tyrannical will 
of that, exhibited supreme contempt or disdainful disregard for 
others, and proved to all that he did not want to be their accom- 
plice but their supervisor. He allowed it to be plainly seen that 
he regarded himself as possessed of the right to judge and 
condemn them. 

These despots, unused to any curb, unaccustomed to any 
superior, considered themselves quite irresponsible, since they 
proclaimed themselves representatives of the will of the people, 
sovereign and infallible. To them, this personage, but yesterday 
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their companion, who created a right of control over them for 
his profit, a right as sacred as their own despotism, since it 
was derived from the same elastic principle, 2.2. the will of the 
people, was utterly hateful. They all execrated this exacting, 
overbearing, insatiable taskmaster, this slave-driver of the 
demagogue tyranny, and they were quite determined to 
“suppress” him. But, as Dubarran had clearly demonstrated 
to his son, they were all waiting until their formidable enemy 
had become less formidable, or until he threatened their lives 
or their position so closely that there was no longer anything 
to be gained, and they must save themselves at any price. 

That state of things had not yet arisen. Of this Dubarran 
had been convinced by some days of observation. It was there- 
fore essential to gain time. 

No prison was closed against the commissaries of La Sireté, 
who were, as we have already said, masters of the police and of 
justice in France. Dubarran repaired to the Conciergerie. He 
had had sufficient power to save his son from being placed in a 
foul cell without light or air, and to secure him a chambre de 
pistole, or room where he was permitted to pay for his own food. 
He was struck with the change in Bernard’s countenance. The 
stern and haughty face, which when reflective had generally 
worn a harsh expression, was wonderfully softened. It might 
have been said that the young officer had become more humane 
since he had lost his revolutionary enthusiasm, and that he had 
regained his natural disposition, which was eminently kindly, 
simply generous, and graciously noble. 

“Father,” said Bernard, gently, when Dubarran had ex- 
plained to him the necessity of yielding, or appearing to yield, 
“T will answer you quite plainly, no! You have accused me of 
being a pedant, and I have reflected upon that for two days. 
The Revolution, by throwing us into the false and the extra- 
vagant, prevents us from being natural, and as, in order to 
defend the ideas that it communicates to us, we must always lie, 
cheat, curse, preach, or threaten, we naturally become as false 
and exaggerated as the Revolution itself. Embrace me, father, 
and give me your blessing. I have failed in respect towards 
you ; forgive me. I know well that you authorized me to do so, 
in the name of the new principles of liberty and emancipation ; 
but let me say (this is the last time I shall speak as a pedant) 
that you have not the right to divest yourself of your paternal 
authority, which is not your own, for you are but the depositary 
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or representative of it. That right is a portion of the patrimony 
of humanity, and it is one of the errors of the Revolution to 
think itself above, not only the Divine, but the human.” 

He concluded with a sweet and touching smile, whose 
expression he seemed to have borrowed from the Little Nightin- 
gale herself, and by it he asked his father’s pardon for this final 
fit of pedantry. After a little pause, Bernard resumed : 

“As for Mademoiselle Emilie Crassus, father, pray do not 
speak of her to me. I would infinitely rather die than make 
her my wife. Besides, I have always disliked cowardice, and on 
mature reflection, I think my conscience has expostulated more 
frequently than I was aware of. Now I see clearly, and I feel 
that my ideas are noble, just, and lofty; so that I would not 
commit the baseness of saving my life by a false oath. And 
then,” he concluded, as if in a reverie, “it is just that this 
should be.” 

Dubarran, who was racking his brain for arguments with 
which to combat his son’s resolution, insisted on his explaining 
what he meant. After some hesitation Bernard did explain. 
He was not sorry, he said, to die in order to protest against the 
extreme folly which he had displayed in admiring a Govern- 
ment which had at its head such wretches as those depicted by 
his father, and who had made France what they now beheld it. 
As for Dubarran, it was but just that he should lose his son. 
Was he not the comrade of those ghastly mountebanks, and had 
he not taken many sons from their parents ? 

Thereupon Bernard threw himself into his father’s arms, 
and it was impossible to induce him to discuss the matter any 
more. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 
ON the next day but one Dubarran again visited his son, 
and again this time he found his aspect changed. He was no 
longer mild and resigned, he wore a proud and joyous air, 
and his eyes were sparkling. 

So actively had Emilie Crassus carried out her threats, 
that Dubois and his daughter had been transferred to the 
Conciergerie. This was the agony stage of revolutionary 
death. The frantic girl had, however, failed in a portion of her 
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purpose, which was to drive her three enemies to despair. She 
had succeeded only in the case of the virtuous Dubois, for he 
had fallen into a state of prostration. Stupefied and bewildered, 
the magistrate of the Bonnet-Rouge Section passed all his time 
in protesting his patriotism and addressing tender reproaches to 
the democracy. He had understood nothing, he belonged to 
the class of those who were destined never to understand 
anything, and to die Jacobins. 

It was not the spectacle of the revolutionary folly of the 
bourgeoisie presented by the virtuous Dubois that filled the 
soul of Bernard-Emile with unconcealed joy. At the far 
end of the fréau, or prison yard assigned to male prisoners, 
was a grille or railing which divided this yard from the 
female quarter. The young officer had caught sight of Lise 
behind that railing, and succeeded in exchanging a few words 
with her. 

It must be acknowledged that poor La Bussiére was just 
then had in but scant remembrance. Lise held that heroism, 
grandeur of character, and noble and sacred love were on the 
side of him who preferred to die rather than smile upon another 
woman, and not on the side of the poor and obscurely valiant 
personage who, scheming with the Terrorists, living like them, 
grimacing like them, countersigned a hundred unjust sentences 
of death that he might be able to destroy the hundred and 
first. 

Dubarran found his son as inflexible as before, but more 
affectionate, indeed more loving than he had ever hitherto 
been. All hope on that side must be given up, and soon all 
hope on any other side. 

Then there began a terrible expiation for the Commissary 
of the Suireté Générale ; the human imagination could hardly 
conceive any more terrible punishment. He had always loved 
his son, and now he adored him. He had always been proud of 
him, and he now placed him above all others. And this only 
son, so passionately beloved, he had to give up, himself, he 
had, contrary to all justice and all reason, in the very name of 
injustice and unreason to abandon him at the bidding of a man 
whom he hated and despised. He was a member, nay more, an 
important member of the Government which was about to 
murder his son, and he could not save him, although that 
Government was absolute, and he was master of the lives of 
thousands of men. It was his inexorable daily mission, in 
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company with his colleagues, to set in motion the knife that day 
by day drew nearer to the neck of his only son. This time he, 
like all France, like all his colleagues, was caught in the 
merciless machinery of that Terror which they had made, and 
which they seemed to lead. What should he do? Assassinate 
Robespierre, and thus impose a few days fast upon the ravening 
maw of the unclean beast? But such a deed would doubtless 
lead to a general massacre in the prisons. 

At least he might leave the Comité de Streté, and cease to 
be any longer the accomplice of these crimes and of this crime ? 
But this was impossible, quite impossible. He would risk his 
life, for the Revolution did not suffer any lukewarmness in the 
devotion which it exacted. And it would be a useless and 
impolitic risking of his life, for thenceforth he could not avail 
himself of any favourable circumstance which might enable him 
either to save Bernard or to retard his execution for some days. 

The gain of a few days would probably mean the saving of 
his son’s life, for it was easy to see that with Robespierre’s 
exactions hatred of him grew apace. The more enthusiasm in 
his favour increased at the Jacobins and in the Commune, 
the more he unmasked his projects, the more openly he 
threatened the life of his enemies. It was evident to 
Dubarran that the latter, having no longer anything to gain 
by temporizing, would deliver battle without delay. All the 
chances of success were for Maximilian; nevertheless it was a 
last hope. 

Dubarran proceeded to use his authority over Fouquier- 
Tinville, the Public Accuser at the Revolutionary Tribunal, to 
have the appearance of Bernard and his two accomplices (for 
so the Citizen Dubois and his daughter were styled in the act 
of accusation), put off from day to day. 

Fouquier-Tinville asked no better than to be of service to 
Dubarran. He was not directly a creature of Robespierre, and 
he had more sympathy for the Comité de Siareté than for the 
Salut Public. Maximilian and the members of the latter body 
were much greater people than the other commisaries, and while 
those of the Streté acted towards the Public Accuser as 
towards a comrade, the others regarded him as a subaltern, and 
it is difficult to convey an idea of the haughty insolence with 
which these adorers of the people in general treated each of 
their subalterns in particular. 

Every evening when Fouquier, after having gone humbly 
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to receive the orders of the great Comité, withdrew to the 
Pavilion Marsan to note and arrange them, he would reveal 
without disguise to Dubarran his irritation with the Robes- 
pierrists for their despotic morgue, but he did not conceal that it 
was totally impossible for him to disobey Robespierre. His 
head was at stake on that matter. 

Moreover, he was not master, even at the tribunal. President 
Dumas, and Vice-President Coffinal were the slaves of the 
demagogue-chief, and the juries were also his. Thus Dubarran 
was perfectly aware that the condemnation of his son was 
absolutely certain if he appeared before the Revolutionary Jury, 
and every day the difficulty of keeping him back increased. 
For Robespierre, whose disposition was that of a peevish and 
vindictive hag, never forgot for a moment that being who had 
dared to offend his self-love. 

Besides, there was Emilie Crassus. She had learned with 
what growing disdain Bernard regarded her, and the anger 
with which she had found herself, she, the first woman of 
the Republic, the fairest, the wealthiest, the best connected, 
despised by an insignificant officer without fortune or 
importance, had been succeeded by deadly hatred. Into that 
passion of hate this strange young woman, from whom the 
Revolution had removed all restraint, infused the furious 
violence which had characterised her love, and which was the 
logical accompaniment of every feeling of hers. 

Up to the end of Messidor, however, Dubarran was able to 
carry his point. The relations between Robespierre and the 
other members of the Comité were strained. 

Peace was made, or seemed to be made between them at the 
beginning of Thermidor, and then Fouquier-Tinville declared that 
he could not put off the evil day any longer. The dossier was 
sent in to the Popular Commission, and returned on the 
7th Thermidor, in the evening, with an order from Saint-Just 
that the accused were to appear before the Tribunal on the next 
day, but once again Dubarran obtained a delay, by his positive 
assurance to Fouquier-Tinville that Robespierre would be put to 
death by Tallien that very day. 

On the 8th Thermidor, after the sitting of the Convention, 
and the great success of Robespierre the same evening at the 
Jacobins, Dumas, returning about midnight, assured the Public 
Accuser that before many hours should have elapsed the 
members of the two Comités would be arrested and accused, 
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and Robespierre proclaimed Dictator. He proceeded to order 
Fouquier-Tinville, in the name of the master, to summon the 
personal enemies of Maximilian before the tribunal. Fouquier 
hesitated no longer. 

On the morning of the 9th Thermidor, shortly before the 
opening of that famous sitting of the Convention which was 
destined to crush the power of Robespierre, forty-seven accused 
persons took their places on the benches—“ the scaffolds” they 
were then called —of the Revolutionary Tribunal. These 
persons were divided into two “batches.” The first comprised 
twenty-two men and three women, besides our two friends, 
Lise and Bernard. 

They had met at the foot of the staircase which led from 
the Conciergerie to the halls of the Tribunal, and exchanged 
fond and confiding smiles. <A faint blush tinged the somewhat 
sunken cheek of the Little Nightingale, and the colour flashed 
into the brave face of La Raison. They advanced side by side, 
and were roughly driven on to the lower end of the amphitheatre 
by the gezdarmes of the tribunals who escorted them. 

The court was filled with an eagerly curious crowd. In 
addition to the savs-culottes, whose amiable and humane custom 
it was to attend daily at these assizes of the Terror, a great 
number of the citizens of the Bonnet-Rouge Section, having 
been informed by the Revolutionary Committee of the Section 
of what was taking place, had repaired to the spot. In the 
first row of eager spectators were Balli¢re, Pigot, Requain, the 
two garnissaires—who narrated as they limped about how they 
had been illtreated by the infamous Dubois — and old 
Merluchon, who boasted of having discovered the relations 
of the infamous Lise with Pitt. A little farther off were Paul 
Crassus, wearing a carmagnole, and La Bussiere with his new 
slave, Domingo. Ata small window which opened behind the 
chair of the President, appeared the livid face and sparkling 
eyes of the fair Emilie. When all the accused had taken their 
places, a voice from among the audience, the voice of the gallant 





Requain exclaimed : 

“ But that rascal the magistrate is not here!” 

“That is true,” said President Dumas. “ Let the infamous 
moderate be brought in immediately. The /cZejis not complete 
without him.” 

“Citizen President,” said the usher, “the accused fainted at 
the moment when he was leaving the prison.” 
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“Yes, yes, we know all about that. If these brigands were 
to be believed, there is not one of them who is not choked with 
remorse for the crimes which he has committed against the 
majesty of the people, when he has to appear in this august 
sanctuary. Let the old fox be brought, however he may 
be.” 

A burst of applause from the crowd followed this speech, 
and a few minutes afterwards two gaolers carried in the senseless 
form of Dubois, on a stretcher. 

“He is a clever actor,” said Dumas. “Prick him with the 
bayonet. Again, a little deeper.” 

This active treatment was, however, ineffectual. Dubois had 
been so terrified that he had fallen into a sort of catalepsy. 
Dumas was furious, and evidently uncertain what to do. He 
turned his eyes towards the seat of the Public Accuser, with 
a muttered oath} but Fouquier-Tinville, who did not care to 
compromise himself with either of the two parties then contend- 
ing, was reserving himself for the second “batch,” and had 
resigned his place to one of the Deputy Accusers. 

“ Ah,” cried a harmonious and sonorous voice,” so they have 
come to trying corpses and condemning the dead to the 
cuillotine !” ; 

The President turned in a fury to the side of the amphi- 
theatre whence the voice had issued. Bernard-Emile rose, and 
made him a profound bow. 

“ As for you,” said Dumas, “I shall talk to you by-and-bye. 
Take away that carrion, and bring it to life by some means or 
other, by hot iron, do you hear? To-morrow, his business shall 
be disposed of. And now, let me see. Here, you, girl, what 
have you to say for yourself?” 

“Citizen President,” began Lise-—— 

“Enough, enough, you are the daughter of this scoundrel, 
whose guilt, if it were not quite certain already, would be proved 
by his terror. You are his beloved daughter, then you are his 
accomplice. What answer have you to make to this? None. 
Sit down. The matter is heard.” 

“Citizen President,” said Lise, “I swear to you that my 
virtuous father is calumniated. There has never been a citizen 
more devoted to the Republic, to the democracy 

“They all say that, poor fool! You are not cunning, at 
least. Tush! When the Republic was not strong they threw 
mud at her. Now they tremble and, like vile hypocrites as they 
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are, they embrace that they may stifle her. And you, citizen, 
who have such a glib tongue, who are you? Eh?” 

Bernard-Emile rose, and at the same moment a pellet of 
chewed and sticky paper, flung by Vlate, one of the jury, and 
accompanied by a roar of laughter, hit him in the face. This 
pleasantry was immediately imitated by some of Vlate’s 
colleagues ; while the others frowned at the proceeding. The 
fact was that Dubarran had succeeded in getting the ear of a 
certain number of the jury, and reckoned upon the acquittal 
of his son. 

“T am named Bernard-Emile La Raison, chef de batazlion in 
the Army in the North. I was sent to Paris on a mission to 
the National Convention, to relate to the fathers of the 
country the exploits of those brave men who have shed their 
blood in its defence.” 

“Ah, indeed! That is all very fine, but we are not to 
be taken in by it. You are not accused of cowardice, your 
accomplice Dubois has secured all of that commodity there is 
going, to his own share. As for bravery, that proves nothing. 
We have condemned hundreds of aristocrats who were quite 
as brave as you. It is civism that the Republic requires and 
not bravery.” 

“Courage is indeed useless to the Republic,” answered 
Bernard, quietly. “I thought as much just now, looking at 
you and these citizens.” 

He pointed to Vlate and his neighbours. Dumas was 
frantic with rage. 

“At least tell me, Citizen President, of what crime I am 
accused ?” 

“Of every crime, you villain! and notably of having 
endeavoured to villify the National Convention. What do you 
say to that, brigand ?” 

“Nothing, except that you do not believe a word of it. But 
I am glad to leave a world that is governed by such fellows 
as you, and in which rascals like your jury represent justice.” 

“The guillotine is not punishment enough for such 
wretches ; the torture must be restored.” 

It was the gentle, kindly Piget who uttered this sentiment, 
the gentle Piget, slightly compromised by his friendship for 
the virtuous Dubois. 

“ All right,” said the President, with a ghastly grin, “ you 
may sit down. In a few hours you will have your wish, you 
shall quit this world in which rascals reign.” 
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“But in which they are not eternal!” cried Bernard, in 
a voice that rang through the assembly. “It is justice which is 
immortal, and not iniquity. You know what is going on as well 
as I know it. Listen, President of Murder, listen—he waved his 
arm with a solemn gesture in the direction of the Tuileries— 
perhaps your own condemnation is being signed.” 

Dumas turned deadly pale, and shrieked out : 

“Gendarmes, gag this miserable counter-revolutionist.” 

Then he went on with his vile task. Bernard, Lise, and 
twenty-four out of twenty-five of those who were accused with 
them, were condemned to death, as convicted of having rendered 
themselves the enemics of the people, without any other expla- 
nation. 

They were taken back to the Conciergeric, and there they 
underwent the terrible ceremony known as “the toilet of the 
condemned.” 

At three o'clock, according to the usual custom, the tumbrils 
were brought to the foot of the staircase by which the con- 
demned prisoners left the Conciergerie. The court in which 
the tumbrils were stationed was separated from the street by an 
iron grille which was kept shut. For some time past, indeed, 
the Comité de Sdreté Générale had grudged to the condemned 
the farewell looks that they had exchanged with such of their 
friends as had the courage to approach the funeral equipages, 
and accordingly the public had been deprived of access to this 
court. The crowd pressed against the grz//e, awaiting the 
coming out of the tumbrils. 

The throng was less numerous on this day than usual, and 
for the following reason. 

There existed at that time in Paris a class of citizens who 
devoted themselves entirely to the common weal. They were, 
both men and women, base and sordid successors of the enthusiasts 
of ’89, supreme and typical representatives of civism, the sole 
Republican virtue. The greatest of the duties which their love 
of the Revolution had imposed on them, was that of escorting 
daily the mortuary carts, with dancing, singing, and filthy 
insults to the condemned. Then they attended the executions, 
with their feet in the blood with which the Place de la Revo- 
lution was inundated, and applauded every time that the knife 
of the guillotine fell. On great days they formed /farandoles 
around the scaffold, and then went their way praising the 
grandeur and the beneficence of the Republic. But these, 
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although the first, were not the only duties which the firstborn 
of the Revolution had to fulfil. They represented the sovereign 
people at manifestations, and in the galleries of the Convention 
and the Comités. On a day like the 9th Thermidor, when the 
sitting of the Convention was a solemn one, when the Commune 
had been calling the people to arms since eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the assemblies of the Sections began to exhibit 
agitation, these men and women had a great deal of business on 
hand, their curiosity was attracted to many sides at once, they 
had to figure as the People in several places at the same time. 

Thus it came about that a smaller number than usual was 
gathered about the purlieus of the Palais de Justice. On the 
other hand faces were to be seen among the crowd which were 
not familiar there. By the side of the two garuissaires and 
old Merluchon, who were regular attendants, were Piget and 
Balli¢re, whose occupations did not admit of their assisting at 
the noble spectacle so often as they would have desired, and 
at a little distance, La Bussi¢re, Paul Crassus, and Domingo. 
Quite close to the gvri//c, and supporting herself, probably 
without knowing what she was doing, on the arm of Requain, 
stood Emilie Crassus with wild eyes, distorted countenance, and 
a livid complexion. 

There were six tumbrils: hence the public concluded that 
there would be more than forty victims, for each vehicle usually 
contained eight condemned persons. This was a good “ batch,” 
and the public had nothing to complain of on the score of 
numbers. Nevertheless they howled ; because the condemned 
did not make their appearance. 

The “moving coffins,’ as the playful populace called the 
tumbrils, had been drawn up in the court for nearly an hour ; 
but the doors which opened on the staircase leading to the court 
remained shut ; nothing came out of the Conciergerie. The 
clamour, insults, and imprecations of the crowd increased in 
violence. A sinister rumour that there would be no execution 
at all that day began to circulate. It was said—and this was 
the case—that Robespierre had been arrested and ordered to be 
accused by the Convention. It was Didier, one of Maximilian’s 
bodyguard, who had just said this, and he was now calling the 
people to arms to avenge so great a crime. 

At the Commune, Payan, the National Agent, had been 
seized and sent to La Force. At length it became known that 
Dumas, the President of the Revolutionary Tribunal, had been 
I 
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arrested, while actually sitting, before the close of the audience. 
Certain friends of the condemned had gone to Fouquier-Tinville 
and laid all these circumstances before him, saying that no one 
could tell how things would turn out, and that it might be the 
wisest thing he could do to defer the execution of the con- 
demned for one day. 

Fouquier was acquainted with the resources of the Commune, 
with its fixed intention to resist the Convention, and the chances 
of its doing so successfully. He had already compromised 
himself sufficiently by refusing to speak against Bernard. He 
therefore answered, roughly, that all this was nothing to him; 
that these rascals, having been condemned ought, according to 
the law, to be executed within twenty-four hours. Moreover, 
he added, that let who would be the victor in the pending 
conflict, that victor would be a revolutionist: that is to say, a 
man, or a party, who would not pardon the sparing of the lives 
of forty-five enemies of the Revolution. After all, the Comités 
were the masters, and it was for them to give him a contrary 
order; all he could do was to wait a little before despatching 
the aristocrats. 

Thereupon the unhappy Dubarran strove, like a desperate 
man, to obtain this reprieve from his colleagues. But all the 
commissaries despised or detested each other, and Dubarran, 
who was held to be only moderately bloodthirsty, had no 
authority. The general situation was sufficiently dangerous to 
reduce the lives of forty-five individvals to no importance what- 
soever. But the great argument was, that if humanity were 
now shown, the Moderates would take advantage of it to raise 
their heads again, and the men of the Commune to demonstrate 
that the Comités were composed of “indulgents,” inspired by 
anti-revolutionary ideas. 

During this time a portion of the curious crowd waiting in 
the street grew tired of watching for what did not come. The 
heat was stifling, the atmosphere was overpoweringly heavy, 
although grey and sullen clouds had veiled the rays of the sun. 
The growling of thunder was heard in the distance, and it was 
evident that a great storm was about to break upon Paris. 

At four o'clock, after a whole hour of expectation, and just 
as some of the expectants were moving away from the place, 
a feminine cry, a sharp and joyous cry, like that of a wild beast 
at sight of its prey, made itself heard, and was followed by 


applause. Emilie had given the signal, and the democratic 
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crowd blessed the genius of liberty which reserved for it the 
boon of its accustomed massacre. 

Eight condemned persons descended the stairs; these filled 
the first tumbril. Emilie pressed close to the gvréle, yet she 
saw neither Bernard nor Lise. Four tumbrils in succession 
received their dismal load, but in none of them was either 
Bernard or Lise. Emilie stamped with rage and gnashed her 
teeth in such wild fury that she astonished those who stood 
near her, well used as they were to all the manifestations of 
republican enthusiasm. 

At this moment the stern old woman from the Cevennes 
approached the group formed by La Bussiére, Paul, and the 
negro. She was gasping for breath, large drops of sweat ran 
down her forehead from the roots of her grey hair; her 
countenance maintained all its sombre rigidity. 

“TI come from the Pavilion of Liberty,” she said, in an 
undertone. “There is no more hope. This chief of the 
Revolution can do nothing to save the life of his son. But 
all the city is in an uproar. Can we not profit by this to save 
them? As for me,” she continued, while her hard eyes softened 
into serenity, “my mind is made up. If Bernard dies, there 
will be talk in Paris to-morrow of Judith, of Deborah, and of 
Sisera. Ah, here they come!” 

The last five of the condemned came down the stairs. 
Bernard and Lise walked side by side ; their hands were tied 
behind their backs. They were shoved into the tumbril, and 
placed on the last plank, with their backs turned to the horse 
and to their companions, who were looking at the front of the 
vehicle. Bernard and Lise faced the crowd. 


* * It has been pointed out to us that the name of M. Charles d’Héricault, 
the talented author of the original French of the story we have reproduced 
in our pages, under the title of “1794: a Tale of the Terror,” has been 
unfortunately omitted. We take the opportunity of rectifying the omission, 
and expressing our regret for the non-recognition of his eminent literary 
talents. Should any of our readers desire to read the work in the original, 
they may like to know that the French title of the book is Aventures de deux 
Parisiennes sous la Terreurs, and that the Paris publishers are Didier 
and Co. We are glad to see that he has just published another story, 
which bids fair to surpass even “ 1794” in interest, and which our readers 
will find advertised elsewhere in our pages. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

M. KossuTH belongs to that school of politicians com- 
monly called irreconcileable. We believe that most reasonable 
men among his countrymen were satisfied with the concessions 
made by Austria after the war of 1866, when the dual govern- 
ment was granted, and the Emperor Francis Joseph was crowned 
King of Hungary at Buda-Pesth. But M. Kossuth looks upon 
all this as a base surrender and an unworthy compromise ; and 
would accept nothing short of entire independence and complete 
separation from Austria. “I do not acknowledge,” he says, 
“the present state of Hungary to be /egztimate, because it 
clashes with the inalienable right of existence of the Hungarian 
nation.” He himself is now an ow/cast, owing to a law recently 
passed by the Hungarian Parliament to the effect that a man 
will lose his nationality unless he goes home and becomes a 
member of a community, or presents himself at an Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate, neither of which things does it suit 
M. Kossuth to do. He protests against such a purposeless 
outrage, and explains that he and his sons and a few others 
prefer being “the pariahs of the world” to retaining their 
nationality on such conditions. Wethink (so far as we under- 
stand the matter) that he has a perfect right to please himself 
about this; and we doubt if Hungary will suffer much loss from 
his resolution. He appears, to judge from his writings, to be a 
political fanatic whose ruling passion is hatred of Austria and 
her Imperial family. He takes pains to assure us that he is not 
a revolutionist or a conspirator, but a lawful combatant in the 
cause of one independent State against another. Yet he has 
associated with revolutionists and conspirators; he was on 
intimate terms with Mazzini, for instance, and his rule has been 
to accept assistance if he thought it would benefit his country 
from any one whatever, Emperor, King, or conspirator, even, as 
he himself explicitly says, from “the very devil himself,” only he 

1 Memoirs of my Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Translated from the original 


Ifungarian by Ferencz Jansz. 
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would take care that this last-named personage did not carry 
him away. 

Such being the principle of his conduct, it was natural that 
he should eagerly grasp at the assistance, when offered to him, 
of so powerful a Sovereign (for such he was in those days) as 
Louis Napoleon, Emperor of the French. And it is from his 
negotiations with the Emperor Napoleon that the political 
interest of his history derives its chief interest. M. Kossuth, it 
appears, volunteered to act, and did act, as the Emperor’s 
instrument in influencing public opinion in England, and 
thereby contributing to bring about a change of Government ; 
and it is most curious to see how the people of London and 
some other great towns were led, as easily as a showman leads a 
dancing bear, by an astute foreigner, who could manipulate 
them so as to work for his own interests rather than for those 
of their country. There can be no doubt that M. Kossuth 
has great talents for political manceuvring, and a remarkable 
power of controlling and leading others, though he failed on 
this particular occasion with the Emperor Napoleon. If he had 
not been possessed of this faculty, he could scarcely have 
gained the position which he occupied in 1848 and _ 1849, 
and it certainly seems wonderful that such a man should 
for a time have been the recognised chief of a _ proud 
dominant race like the Magyars of Hungary.2, We do 
not, however, propose to discuss in detail the events of 
that troubled time or to decide the questions then at issue 
between Austria and Hungary ; indeed it is not easy to appor- 
tion with due impartiality the just share of blame or praise. 
The years 1848 and 1849 were a period of convulsion, 
rebellion, and war over a great part of Europe; the Secret 
Societies were at work, and only too successfully. Austria and 
Hungary had their full share of atrocities ; at Pesth General 
Lambert, who had been sent by the Emperor with special 
powers, was murdered by the mob; and at Vienna Count 
Latour, the Minister of War, met with the same fate. Twice 
was the Emperor Ferdinand obliged to leave his capital, to save 
himself from death, and his country from a triumphant revolu- 
tion. He subsequently abdicated in favour of his nephew, the 


* An article in the Quarterly Review for December, 1848, calls Kossuth ‘‘a 
Magyarised Slovack, a sort of political pariah, who had commenced his public life as 
the reporter of the /ée/, and had ultimately stepped at once out of a prison into the 


Chamber.” 
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present Emperor Francis Joseph; and an attempt was then 
made to consolidate the various States subject to the Austrian 
Crown into one United Empire with one Parliament for the 
whole ; in pursuance of which policy a proclamation was issued 
announcing the resolution at which the Government had arrived, 
and the consequence was that the Magyar National Assembly at 
Debrectzin (already for some time at open war with Austria), on 
the proposition of M. Kossuth, declared the House of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine for ever deposed from the throne. This 
was a violation of the solemn Act called the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which accorded on the one hand their rights to the Hungarian 
nation, but on the other decreed that the House of Austria 
should have an inalienable title to the Crown. 

The Hungarian insurrection was finally put down by the 
intervention of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, who sent a 
force sufficient to put a summary end to the war. We may well 
regret that this formidable knot was cut by the Russian sword, 
but so it was. Kossuth went into exile, and the authority of the 
Emperor of Austria was completely restored. 

We have alluded to these events, since it was necessary to 
explain the position of M. Kossuth and his implacable hatred of 
Austria ; but the chief interest of his narrative lies in the light 
he throws upon the Italian war of 1859. He himself refers back 
to the transactions of 1848 and 1849, and in his Preface he 
dramatically describes his feelings and conduct after the final 
defeat of his party by the Russians. “Before I stepped across 
the frontier,” he says, “I lay down on the soil of my native 
land ; I pressed upon it a sobbing kiss of filial love: I took a 
handful of earth ; one step, and I was like the hull of a wrecked 
ship, thrown up by the storm on a desert shore.” 

The Sultan Abdul Mesjed, in whose territory he had taken 
refuge, refused to surrender him or his fellow fugitives. They 
were, however, detained for a time as prisoners in Asia Minor. 
After about two years Kossuth came to England, and then went 
to America. He was residing in London when the important 
events took place which form the subject of his book. Before 
entering upon these, however, he relates briefly the occurrences 
that had happened in Italy during previous years, and dwells on 
the Italian aspirations for independence and deliverance from 
the yoke of foreigners. 

We have not space to enter into the details on this portion of 
the subject ; but we may say briefly that the English Govern- 
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ment of that day was constantly sending advice to the 
reigning Powers in Italy, urging them to forestall the expected 
revolutionary outburst by concessions, reforms, and amnesties. 
But, says M. Kossuth, significantly, “Woe to the nation whose 
aspirations can be thus quelled! It has no future before it.” 
He remarks too that Metternich alone completely understood 
the true position of affairs, and that his answer to England was 
that the Italians wished to become a zation and Austria desired 
to retain her Italian possessions. This was the simple question 
—one which could not be solved by concessions and reforms. 

At the peace Conference held at Paris in the spring of 1856, 
the Emperor Napoleon (instigated probably by Cavour) desired 
M. Walewski, as President ot the Conference, to introduce the 
subject of Italy. It appears that a warm though ineffectual 
discussion arose, and the Austrian plenipotentiaries declined to 
enter upon the Italian question. Louis Napoleon, who seems 
to have been somewhat offended by the attitude of Austria, said 
afterwards to Cavour (so it was reported): “I have a pressent?- 
ment that peace will not last”—words of serious import 
coming from such a man. 

Things however went on smoothly, to outward appearance, 
for nearly two years, until, on January 14, 1858, Orsini and 
his accomplices endeavoured to assassinate the Emperor 
Napoleon as he was driving with the Empress to the opera. 
They threw shells loaded with explosive material at the carriage ; 
several persons in the crowd were killed and wounded, but the 
Emperor and Empress escaped. Orsini had had the folly to 
persuade himself that Louis Napoleon was the principal person 
that stood in the way of the aspirations of Italy. The Senator 
Pietri (who was at that time chief of the police) afterwards 
informed M. Kossuth that the Emperor would have pardoned 
this man if the Council of State had recommended such a step, 
but that they would not do so. He also stated that Orsini was 
“not a ruffian,” “but a fanatic who carried patriotism to the 
verge of passion for martyrdom.” Pietri, it seems, visited him 
in his cell and explained to him that if he had succeeded in 
his attempt, he would have killed the one man among all the 
crowned heads of the world from whom the Italians could 
expect support and help. Orsini was executed with one of 
his accomplices ; and before his death he wrote a letter to the 
Emperor from his prison, in which he seemed to call on him to 
act as the Liberator of Italy, and made use of these words: 
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“Do not repulse, Sire, the words of a patriot who stands on the 
verge of the grave. Free Italy and the benediction of twenty- 
five million people will accompany your name to posterity.” 
He wrote another letter condemning political murder, and 
calling on the youth of Italy to fight out the liberty of their 
country by practising the virtues of citizens. These letters 
and Orsini’s will were published in the French and 
Piedmontese papers—in the latter by request from Paris. 

Some of the explosive materials used in this nefarious 
attempt had been provided in England, and an accomplice of 
Orsini was tried in London for his share in the crime and 
acquitted. So much irritation arose at the time in France 
that war seemed a not improbable contingency, but the Emperor 
decided against it. He deserves our thanks for his decision, for 
we were not then at all prepared for war. 

Thus the political storm, at least in the eyes of the outer 
world, seemed to have died away until, on January 1, 1859, 
Napoleon the Third excited and agitated Europe by a few 
words addressed, during the usual official reception at the 
Tuileries, to Baron Hiibner, the Austrian Ambassador at Paris 
—regretting that the relations between the two countries were 
not so cordial as they had been—words which were not for a 
moment misunderstood by Austria, and at once caused her to 
arm. At that time, we need scarcely remind our readers, this 
latter power was dominant in Italy, where Lombardy and 
Venetia belonged to her, where her troops occupied Bologna 
and that part of the Papal States called the Legations, and 
where her influence was powerful in Tuscany and the smaller 
States; moreover, notwithstanding the rising aspirations of 
Prussia, she was in the main supreme in Germany also. 
France was, however, considered the leading military power on 
the Continent, French troops garrisoned Rome, and the occu- 
pation was apparently in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority of the French people. 

M. Kossuth has done some service to the public in con- 
tributing certain facts not otherwise generally known of the 
history of the period; and we shall mainly follow the course 
of his narrative. Before, however, entering upon it, we may 
observe that the principal agent in those momentous events, 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third, was a man of whom it 
might be said (to use familiar language) that you never knew 
where to find him. Whether from a habit of vacillation or 
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from insincerity, he would give to different persons a totally 
opposite impression as to his real wishes and _ intentions, 
making each believe (at least, for the time being) that the 
Emperor took part with him and shared his views. There 
were times in all probability when he really wished to maintain 
some portion, at any rate, of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope ; and at the peace of Villafranca he started a scheme for 
an Italian Confederation of States with the Pope at its head, 
thinking perhaps that with a French garrison at Rome the influ- 
ence of France as against Austria would be sufficiently 
established over Italy. Cavour, however, who knew him well, 
and who had great influence with him, used, we believe, to say 
that at heart he was a thorough Carbonaro; and this agrees 
with some of his early antecedents, as well as with parts of his 
subsequent conduct. 

It has often been said that his motive for taking action on 
the Italian question was the fear of further attempts on his life 
by patriots of the Orsini type. Others have urged that this 
was not in accordance with his usual character, for cowardice 
was not one of his faults. But to live in constant dread of 
assassination is one of the severest strains to which a man’s 
nerves can be put, and is widely different from facing death in 
the open field and before an honourable enemy ; so that we need 
not be surprised at its having a serious effect upon an otherwise 
courageous man. Be this as it may, in the June of this very 
year, the Emperor sent his physician in ordinary, M. Conneau, 
to Turin, to inform Count Cavour that he would like to meet 
him at Plombiéres. His employment of M. Conneau for this 
mission, instead of a professional diplomatist, was quite in 
keeping with his usual practice. The meeting between the arch- 
conspirators took place in July. The details of the interview 
have never been fully made known, but there is no doubt that 
Louis Napoleon offered to give Piedmont armed assistance to 
drive the Austrians from Italy, though reserving to himself the 
time for commencing the war. Piedmont was to prepare for it, 
and to foster political agitation in Italy ; also to endeavour to 
make friends with Russia. M. Kossuth tells us emphatically 
that “a united Italy was not mentioned.” The temporal 
power of the Holy See was to be preserved, but within very 
narrow limits. A kingdom of twelve million inhabitants was 
to be formed for Piedmont in the North of Italy. Savoy 
was to be ceded to France, but Nice to stand over. Nothing, it 
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seems, passed in writing. M. Kossuth derived his information, 
as far as it goes, from Pietri, Cavour, “and still higher 
authorities,” and we have little doubt that he is correct. 

We have seen that on New Year’s Day, 1859, Napoleon the 
Third gave a very decided hint to the Austrian Ambassador 
at Paris of the coming storm; and a short time afterwards 
Victor Emmanuel, on opening his Parliament, alluded to the 
anguish that reigned all over Italy, and declared his firm deter- 
mination to trust to his rights and await the decree of Destiny. 
All these things caused Austria to arm and England to 
negotiate ; the latter process, as we shall see, was a fruitless one, 
and that because, so far as one can judge, the English Govern- 
ment were not fully aware of the facts with which they had to 
deal ; they were ignorant (in common with most other people) 
of the arrangement that had been made between Louis Napoleon 
and Cavour at Plombiéres, and they had not the sagacity to 
perceive that the revolutionary passions which had been aroused 
in Italy were not to be quenched by negotiations, and that those 
who stimulated these passions had no intention of allowing 
themselves to be deterred by any diplomatic intervention from 
the war which had been previously determined upon. Never- 
theless, as it was feared that the war if once commenced would 
spread over a great part of Europe, our Government did its duty 
in endeavouring to prevent such a calamity. At one time it 
seemed as if the negotiations would be successful, which we may 
well believe would have been a grave disappointment to Louis 
Napoleon and still more so to Cavour. 

One of the most cruel incidents in the agreement between 
these two unprincipled men was that which related to the sacri- 
fice of the innocent daughter of Victor Emmanuel, the Princess 
Clotilde, who was obliged to become the wife of such a man as 
Prince Jerome Napoleon. Early in the year the Prince went to 
Turin for his wedding, and before its celebration he signed (by 
authority of the Emperor, his cousin) an offensive and defensive 
treaty between France and Piedmont. The provisions of this 
treaty were as follows, that is if Bianchi, whom Kossuth quotes, 
is to be relied upon: War against Austria was to be commenced 
not earlier than the end of April nor later than July. In case 
of success Sardinia was to be converted into Upper Italy with 
Lombardy, Venetia, Modena, Parma, Romagna and the Papal 
Legations. The temporal power of the Pope was to be preserved, 
but confined to the city and province of Rome. Mid-Italy to 
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be organised as an independent State. Nothing was said of 
Naples. Savoy was to be ceded to France. Kossuth, however, 
questions the accuracy of these statements so far as the Papal 
Legations and Romagna are concerned; and he heard from 
Cavour himself that the cession of Nice had been demanded 
and agreed upon. 

It is needless to say that England was profoundly ignorant 
of all this, and a great diplomatic campaign commenced forth- 
with, in which our Government bore a conspicuous part as 
peacemakers. They might have saved themselves much trouble 
had they known all that we now know: they were partly on a 
false scent, but they deserve some credit for the skill and vigour 
of their action. They were met on the one hand with decided 
obstinacy by Austria, and on the other hand with a foregone 
determination to go to war (if possible) on the part of France 
and Sardinia—France, that is, as represented by her astute 
Emperor and his cousin Prince Napoleon, for most curiously the 
policy of Napoleon the Third sometimes differed from that of 
his ministers. This strange fact became apparent, at least to 
those who really understood passing events, during the course of 
the diplomatic fight of which we are now speaking. M. Kossuth 
had good opportunities of knowing the facts, and he says that 
“they were often not initiated into their master’s policy, nor 
employed in carrying it out.” And again, “ No French minister 
had any knowledge of what passed at the meeting of Plom- 
biéres, or of the conditions of the offensive and defensive 
alliance concluded in December, 1858. The Ministry, with the 
exception of Prince Napoleon, who at that time was one of their 
number, did not even know that the alliance existed.” It was 
strange and unusual conduct on the part of a man who was 
almost an absolute Sovereign—scarcely intelligible unless we 
suppose it to have been done with a view of throwing dust in 
the eyes of the public. In the following year, we believe, 
M. Walewski, to whom the remark we have just made was 
mainly applicable, resigned when he saw that the policy to 
which he was committed was entirely thwarted by the Emperor. 
Other circumstances moreover manifested the tortuous character 
of Louis Napoleon and his want of sincerity. Towards the end 
of January, 1859, a pamphlet appeared which made a sensation 
throughout all Europe, entitled Napoléon III. et Italie. 
It was pretty well known to be “inspired” and probably in part 
dictated by the Emperor. It suggested that reforms ought to 
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take place in Italy, but that Austria opposed them — that 
amongst other things a change should be made in the mode of 
government of the Papal States, some scheme for secularizing 
the administration being introduced—that the military occupa- 
tion of France and Austria should cease, that there should be a 
Federal Union of the Italian States. But what was to be done ? 
Not to go to war, but to appeal to public opinion. We desire, it 
was said, gue la diplomatie fasse la veille d'une lutte ce quelle 
Serait le lendemain dune victoire. 

This was followed, on the 7th of February, by a speech from 
the Throne in the same strain, intended, like the brochure just 
mentioned, to throw dust in the eyes of Europe. “ Peace,” he 
said, “I hope will not be disturbed.” 

So, again, a little later on, an article of a most pacific 
tendency appeared in the Monzteur ; but this was probably the 
work of M. Walewski and M. Fould. It caused, however, the 
temporary resignation of Prince Napoleon. M. Kossuth had 
been greatly exercised by all this ; he anxiously desired war for 
the sake of liberating Hungary from the yoke of Austria which 
he so bitterly hated. He had however a friend in Paris, a Hun- 
garian exile named Frederick Szarvady, extensively connected 
with the press of various countries, who kept him well-informed 
of all that was going on, and who, well knowing how to read 
between the lines, explained to him that these disclaimers of 
warlike intentions meant little, that the Emperor, though obliged 
for diplomatic reasons to act cautiously, really wished for war, 
and that it was necessary to give the French either glory or 
liberty. 

It is worth mentioning that he had another friend and fellow 
refugee at Paris, Daniel Iranyi, who gave him some curious 
information, coming indirectly from Prince Napoleon, to the 
effect that the plan was this: Piedmont to cede Savoy and 
Nice to France, and to receive in exchange the province of 
Milan as far as the Mincio. When this was agreed on, peace 
was to be concluded. No real effective aid to be given to 
Hungary. Our author observes that this programme was carried 
out verbatim in the treaty concluded at Villafranca seven months 
later. Kossuth meanwhile was not idle. He published some 
addresses to his countrymen, warning them of the use that was 
likely to be made of them, and desiring them to wait till he 
called on them. He knew that there would be an attempt to 
render them subservient to the ends of France and Piedmont, 
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and he did not intend to be satisfied unless a French army 
appeared in Hungary, and identified itself with the cause of 
national independence. 

It is to be observed that Cavour was very shy of Kossuth on 
account of his intimacy with Mazzini, then supposed to be a 
personal antagonist of the Emperor Napoleon, and an accom- 
plice in the plots for his assassination. One curious feature of 
this diplomatic struggle was that Russia (apparently from anti- 
pathy to Austria) showed some disposition to encourage 
Hungarian independance. Kossuth thought this should be 
responded to, but with caution. “Murderers of our country,” 
he exclaims, pathetically, “it did not become the victim of your 
crime to take the first step towards reconciliation.” 

The Emperor Louis Napoleon had secured in fact the 
“benevolent neutrality” of Russia, and this latter Power seems 
to have been induced by him to propose an European Congress, 
which he probably thought would be abortive. He was for 
some time uncertain of the attitude of Prussia as well as 
England with regard to the war; and, being hard pressed, he 
consented to give Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at Paris, a 
verbal assurance that he would assist Sardinia only in the event 
of her being attacked by Austria. But having done that, he 
directed Cavour, so M. Kossuth explicitly says, to adopt such 
tactics as would force Austria to be the aggressor. Cavour it 
appears did so, and succeeded. Austria was obstinate, it is 
true; but she knew the real facts of the case, and was aware 
that no concessions on her part would satisfy the Italian 
Revolutionists or the Piedmontese Government. 

The negotiations finally broke down on the question of 
disarming an irregular force of Italian Volunteers, about twelve 
thousand in number, whom the authorities at Turin had (with 
singular audacity) allowed to assemble from other parts of Italy, 
and had supplied with arms. Austria demanded their dis- 
armament, and Cavour refused to disband them. England 
made one more ineffectual attempt to mediate: and then war 
followed. On the 29th of April the Austrian Field Marshal 
Gyulay crossed the Ticino with a hundred thousand men. 

The English Government were indignant against Austria 
for this precipitate step, as they deemed it; and, on the other 
hand, there was some irritation felt in Austria against England 
for having delayed by her diplomatic pressure the military 
action, which ought not to have been retarded even by a day 
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if the war were to be a success. The Austrian troops came into 
the field a day late in order to oblige England, who however did 
not in return afford to her old friend and ally any material aid. 
So it was alleged, whether justly or not, we need not now 
discuss. 

During the period of suspense, and before war actually 
broke out, some overtures from Paris were made to M. Kossuth, 
and at last, on the 3rd of May, when all chance of peace was 
over, Count Ladislaus Teleki, General Klapka, and others, came 
to London to invite him to a personal conference at Paris with 
Prince Napoleon, and this with the knowledge and consent of 
the Emperor. He started at once, travelling under the name 
of George Brown. This brings us to the most interesting part 
of the work before us—which is, in fact, a revelation of political 
incidents not hitherto known. And we hope in a future article 
to lay this curious matter before our readers. 

F. R. WEGG-PROSSER. 














Reviews. 





I.—LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI.} 

IT is a great art to write a really good biography, to place 
before the mind of the reader some man of marked character 
and of active, useful life, and to do this so distinctly and 
completely that we seem to have known him personally ourselves. 
This art is possessed by the latest biographer of St. Philip Neri, 
himself one of the Saint’s spiritual children, and now Arch- 
bishop of Capua, the plan of whose present work strongly reminds 
us of the general features equally prominent in the Lzfe of Sz 
Ignatius by Father Genelli. The contrast distinguishing the 
modern treatment of a saint’s life from that followed in the 
sixteenth century is briefly sketched by Mgr. Capecelatro. 
Those earlier Lives are, as he says— 

Wanting in order of development, in variety, and above all, in 
historical movement and life. They tell us of many virtues, many 
actions which have beautified the life of a man, but they do not reveal 
to us the man himself, the whole man, nor those harmonies of nature 
and of grace which make up that amazing and unearthly legend, the 
life of a saint. Modern writers follow the example of the more ancient, 
and aim at giving to the lives of the saints a fitting proportion and 
beauty and order and fulness; and when they do this without loss of 
devotional warmth, they do good service to religion and the Church. 


Another difference between modern and more ancient 
biographies to which our author alludes is that modern writers 
exhibit a saint to us in his relations towards both the eccle- 
siastical and civil history of his time. Acting upon the same 
principle, he dwells amongst other points on St. Philip Neri’s 
affectionate friendship and intercourse with that group of saints 
who were associated with himself in reforming the relaxed 
spirituality and discipline then so prevalent within the Church, 

* The Life of St. Philip Neri. By Alphonso Capecelatro, sometime Superior of 
the Oratory of Naples, Archbishop of Capua. ‘Translated by Thomas Alder Pope, 
M.A., of the Oratory. In two volumes. London: Burns and Oates. 
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and in struggling against the advancing evils of Protestantism. 
From among them the Archbishop singles out St. Ignatius as 
especially allied with St. Philip in answering to the two great 
wants of the sixteenth century—a bold and aggressive fight 
against heresy, and a prudent, gentle, yet resolute correction of 
the morals of the clergy and of the different grades of private 
society. Distinct from each other as these two really are, yet on 
how many points are they inseparable from one another? Thus 
we might have been tempted to indicate the particular points at 
which the lines of the personal history of St. Philip and 
St. Ignatius meet each other, such as the rejection by both of 
wealth, and professional fame, and the service of the world ; 
their painstaking application to study, and then abandonment of 
it again in obedience to the same high guidance; their strong 
belief in an especial vocation to gather a small band of followers 
round them and embark in foreign missions, one to India, and 
the other to the Holy Land, though Rome was designed for 
both as a spiritual home and symbol of faith and work; their 
equal subjection to the stigma of accusation before the Inqui- 
sition, and of condemnation from excellent and experienced 
servants of God. But a more valuable and profitable study is 
the close accord between their several schools of Christian 
perfection, which attracted the one saint to the other with a 
wonderful force and tenderness of spiritual love. 

The distinctive marks of St. Philip's school of sanctity are 


well brought out by the Archbishop— 





If we examine it in detail, the first characteristic note of Philip’s 
spiritual method is a most tender and especial charity towards others. 
While charity is ever in substance the same, it sometimes assumes 
a form so gentle, and tender, and loving, that it seems almost a new 
virtue, or rather a special outward and visible perfection of the virtue. 
Now of this gentleness and tenderness of charity Philip was a master 
and teacher, and it pleased God to predispose him by natural character 
for his office. 
The second distinctive feature is described as consisting in the 
form which the Saint gave to mortification. 


In his school far less prominence was given to outward and bodily 
mortifications than had been usual in older schools; and, on the other 
hand, spiritual and internal mortifications were made more frequent and 
more searching. When he formed his Congregation he did not add one 
fast to those prescribed by the Church to all Christians ; and the only 
outward mortification he enjoined was the regular use of the discipline. 
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In his practice of spiritual mortification Philip was unrelenting, un- 
ceasing, fertile in invention, uncompromising. ‘To teach us that we 
should mortify our understanding, he was wont to say, Zhe whole stress 
of the Christian life is in the mortification of the “ razionale”—that is, of 
the overweening presumption of the understanding. Often, when his 
beloved disciples were gathered round him, he would say, AZy sons, 
humble your minds, submit your judgment. 


The two distinctive characteristics of the spiritual method of 
St. Philip Neri which follow may well be taken together. They 
are great gladness and great simplicity of heart. 


He would say to his disciples, AZy sons, be cheerful. I want you 
never to commit sin, but to be always cheerful and gay of heart. One of 
his maxims was, A cheerful and glad spirit attains to perfection much more 
readily than a melancholy spirit. In like manner, Christian simplicity is 
the shining out upon our daily life of the candour ‘and clearness of the 
soul. St. Philip was all his lifelong absolutely true, frank, plain, and 
simple ; simple even in his demeanour and his dress, in his gesture, his 
walk, and in everything. 

In illustration of his singular gentleness and force in drawing 
youth from an inordinate love of the glory and rewards of the 
world, we cannot refrain from giving the following example : 


When the young Francesco Zazzara came and knelt at his feet, the 
Saint, gently caressing him as he spoke, set out before him, one by one, 
the day dreams of his youthful ambition. ‘ Happy you, dear Fran- 
cesco,” he said ; ‘‘ you are studying now, and then one day you will be a 
doctor, and will gain money, and raise your family ; and then some day 
you may be even a prelate, till you have nothing more to long for.” 
And he went on speaking of other greatnesses and honours to which 
Francesco might aspire, repeating again and again the words, “ Oh, 
happy you!” And then Philip drew the youth’s head tenderly to his 
heart, looked earnestly at him, and whispered in his ear, “And then?” 
These words were quite a revelation to Francesco, and he went home 
with the echo of them in his heart. I am studying now, and I shall 
become this and that—and then? He left the world, gave up all for 
God, and served Him as a Father of the Congregation to his death. 

When such lessons of the spiritual life as these so constantly 
and forcibly remind us of the whole tone of the Spiritual 
Exercises and of the Letter of St. Ignatius on Obedience, as 
well as of the spirit of his maxims and instructions on the 
points above referred to, as these also are externally expressed 
in the Rules of Modesty, we cannot wonder if we fail to 
discover any real divergence between the teaching and practice 
of these two great Saints. Difference of colouring, no doubt, 
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there was in thought and feeling, and in the manner of directing 
others. Thus St. Ignatius, as founder of a large and widespread 
Society, embracing many nationalities and requiring to be 
trained for a very diversified work, had to place a greater 
constraint on his own individual action, and to stand more on 
that “justice of charity” of which our author has made express 
mention, than he who sought chiefly to form individuals to 
sanctity and perfection, often through an eccentricity of manner, 
which, though in him most successful, and most truly guided by 
the Spirit of God, was yet in itself to be imitated rather in the 
spirit than in the letter. 

No Life hitherto published has at all equalled the present one 
in enabling us to understand and admire this most true and 
amiable Saint. We are greatly indebted to Father Pope not 
only for introducing this Life to the English reader, but for 
making it a model of pure and elegant English writing. 


2.—SOLID VIRTUE.! 


This excellent work thoroughly deserves its name, or rather 
we might call it a solid treatise on solid virtue. Even thus we 
should scarcely be doing it justice, as the very word “solid” 
applied to a book suggests what is weighty indeed, but withal 
somewhat heavy and unattractive, and the ordinary reader 
dreads lest his weak digestion should not be able to assimilate 
the “solid” matter presented to him. Father Bellecius’ book is 
neither heavy nor unattractive, on the contrary, it is full of 
interest from first to last. Its counsels are presented in language 
that catches the attention at once, and as it abounds in vivid 
illustrations and examples, it insensibly leaves its mark on the 
memory of the reader. We can bear witness from personal 
experience to the pleasure which it has afforded to a large 
community of religious when read aloud to them during their 
time for spiritual reading. To quote a single paragraph of it 
in illustration of the whole is rather like presenting a single 
brick as a testimony to the excellence of a house, but the 
following extract, taken almost at random, gives a fair idea of 
the materials out of which Solid Virtue is built up. 


1 Solid Virtue. By Rev. Father Bellecius, S.J. Translated from the French by 
a Member of the Ursuline Community, Thurles. Second Thousand. London: 
Washbourne. 
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Nothing is gained by over-haste. This is an oracle of Ecclesias- 
ticus: “The man that laboureth and maketh haste is so much the more 
in want” (Ecclus. xi. 11). What is done precipitately is never well 
done. Counsel can only be found in a judicious tardiness, and “they 
that do all things with counsel,” says Solomon, “are ruled by wisdom ” 
(Prov. xiii. 10). “ The valiant woman” is eulogised in Scripture simply 
because “‘Counsel presideth over the work of her hands,” that is to 
say, because she acted with a moderate, prudent, tranquil, and wisely 
regulated attention. Let us imitate her, if we desire to merit the same 
encomiums before God, and to live in peace in the holy solitude of our 
heart. 


Intended primarily for religious, Father Bellecius’ book is 
also well suited for persons in the world who desire to tread the 
road of sanctity. It is equally well suited for meditation and 
spiritual reading, and has the singular merit of never being dry. 
It is well translated, and a very suitable preface by the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel gives it the weight of episcopal sanction. 


3.—AMERICAN CITY LIFE.! 


The acquaintance of English readers with America, with the 
general aspect of its fast increasing cities, of its vast stretches 
of plain and mountain scenery, has of late years been very 
rapidly developed. We are as little surprised now to hear of 
the ordinary workman having been over to New York seeking 
employment, or of our friend having taken a trip across the 
Atlantic for a holiday, as we would have been some forty years 
back to learn that he had gone to Ireland or the Continent. 
There are few, however, who will not find in Mr. Marshall’s 
small, compact volume many interesting facts and observations 
more or less new to them. For instance, the postal arrange- 
ments of the country are singularly complete, and comprise a 
system, unknown to us at home, of private lockers provided in 
the larger towns for such of the citizens as prefer having their 
letters thus retained for them to having them brought round by 
the postman to their houses or places of business, on the arrival 
of each mail. 

Another organization, equally perfect and practical, but less 
to be commended, is that which bedaubs each prominent object 

1 Through America, or Nine Months in the United States. By W. G. 


Marshall, M.A. Illustrated from Photographs. London: Sampson, Low, Marston, 
and Co. 
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amid the grandest scenery of the United States with huge white- 
paint notices of every quack medicine invented, and every 
article of manufacture on sale. With truth did the Boston 
Herald describe the Americans as “a people who have brought 
to the highest development the arts and graces of publicity.” 
Though we feel obliged to yield the palm to our Trans- 
Atlantic neighbours in the immense scale on which they have 
erected some of their mercantile establishments, or carried out 
some national institution, yet we may claim a more careful 
attention to many points of detail affecting the public con- 
venience. The serious inconvenience arising from traffic on 
the elevated railway is an instance of this. In addition to the 
incessant rumbling day and night from passing trains, the 
blocking out of necessary light from houses along the line, and 
the full close view obtained by passengers into private rooms, 
is to be endured the frequent squirting of oil from the engines, 
or oil boxes, of the cars, which finds its way into the rooms of 
the dwelling houses, or bespatters the foot-passenger beneath. 
The hard grease used in England would obviate this nuisance. 
Our writer also complains of the unevenness of the roads as 
the great evil of New York. He describes them as being— 


In some places so bad that you have to walk with the same amount 
of care you would use in crossing a river on stepping stones. The 
jolting you get in a stage or omnibus is terrible. It is no uncommon 
thing to see great holes, which are allowed to exist in the middle of the 
street, down into which you bump, though only to be pulled out again 
with a violent jerk, which would have a serious result if you did not 
hold on tight. 


Matters are still worse after a good shower of rain. 


Then some of the most frequented and fashionable thoroughfares 
are rendered well-nigh impassable for the pedestrian on account of the 
vast amount of mud that is allowed not only to accumulate—there 
being no such thing as_a street crossing—but to remain uncleared away 
for days upon days together. And the pavements are just as bad. 


One great advantage, however, which New York possesses 
over our English towns consists in its shade-trees. 


Not only in the “avenues,” but in the cross streets also, there are 
trees growing, and though they are not planted here so numerously as 
in other American cities, yet they are sufficient to impart to the busy 
metropolis a delightfully rural appearance. As purifiers of the atmos- 
phere their beneficial influence is indisputable. 
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We arc inclined to think that securing personal comforts in 
locomotion on a large scale, that is in long railway journeys or 
river passages, has been a peculiar study of the Americans. 
Take as proof their sleeping and dining arrangements in the 
railway cars, but above all their superiority over ourselves in 
settling the vexed question of the transfer of luggage. The 
following supposed case illustrates the facilities afforded. 


The baggage-man at Boston will require you to show him your 
ticket (a through unlimited one to San Francisco); this done, he will 
take the two corded boxes you wish transported direct to your journey’s 
end, and fasten to each a leather strap, having affixed to it a small 
brass plate, which is numbered, and has “Boston” and “San Francisco” 
stamped on it, and he will hand over to you two duplicate brass plates 
with corresponding numbers. Your gun-case, which is to go to Lamarie, 
has a check likewise attached to it, with a different number, and with 
the words “ Boston” and “ Lamarie,” and for this you receive a dupli- 
cate check and number. Your portmanteau for Omaha is treated in a 
similar manner. When you arrive at Albany, where you first change 
cars, you have but your one portmanteau to look after, for the railway 
authorities will see the rest of your paraphernalia safely transferred to 
the Chicago train, and sent forward to their different destinations, to 
be delivered up to you at the baggage-room of each station, on presen- 
tation of the duplicate brass check. 


Even before reaching a terminus you may in the train itself 
receive from a baggage-man a receipt for your luggage, upon 
telling him what hotel you are going to, and find it safely 
returned to you as soon as you hand over the paper ticket to 
the chief cashier. 

The object of the five carefully written and well authenti- 
cated chapters on Mormonism is to prove from its own docu- 
ments and hymns, and from conversations personaliy held with 
Mormons themselves, the combined knavery, immorality, and 
profanity of the whole system. The passages cited from the 
Book of Mormon stamp it as a curious jumble of blasphemy, 
nonsense, and bad grammar. But the chief point to observe 
is that polygamy did not originally form part of a Mormon’s 
creed, it was not introduced into his so-called religion until 
twenty-three or twenty-four years after Joseph Smith’s first 
vision, and that in order to protect himself against certain 
charges made in respect of his own private character. Although 
all Mormons in Utah are polygamists theoretically, yet with 
shameful duplicity and hypocrisy their very elders and apostles 
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can repudiate its existence among them as being “a state of 
moral degradation too outrageous to admit of belief,” expressly 
denounced by their book of doctrine and covenants. So far 
from this system of wondrous growth being on the decline, it 
was never, in a quiet way, so prosperous, while the muster-roll 
of its adherents and the revenue gathered in by its rulers are 
steadily on the increase. On the 21st of the month just ended, 
the steamer Nevada carried from our shores the largest number 
of the sect which has left Liverpool since 1873, a total of 934 
persons, including 697 Scandinavians, the rest being British 
subjects, with the exception of 33 returning elders. 

A long and cold run, at a high elevation, carries the traveller 
from Salt Lake city to San Francisco, with its beautiful and 
capacious bay, but treacherous climate. The old Spanish 
quarter of the town has been invaded by the Chinese, and 
converted into a veritable “China town.” A night spent 
amongst its theatres, joss-houses, and opium-dens, proved 
indeed a night of adventures. “Old Johnny,” the proprietor 
of one of the last-named, is not unpleasantly described. 


He looked the very essence of good temper, his face beamed with 
smiles. Upon seeing his little round eye-balls peering forth merrily 
from the almond-shaped slits, it was impossible to resist feeling a sort 
of liking for him, even though he looked so yellow, and wore nails on 
his slim, tapering fingers, an inch long at the very least. They only 
showed what a gentleman he was, how delicate was his birth, and how 
high-toned was his caste, else he would have decently and properly 
pared them. He had a splendid set of teeth, as white as the purest 
ivory, as regular as the incisions on a saw. 


Opium smoking had evidently not impaired his mental 
faculties, for he was able to write out the most puzzling sums 
with greater rapidity than his visitors, by the help of his calcu- 
lating machine, without resort to paper, pen, or pencil. 

Mr. Marshall’s great skill in depicting scenery makes us all 
the more regret that we cannot follow him into the mountain 
passes, deep forest glades, and rich natural beauties of the 
Yosemite Valley, nor repeat his descriptions of its almost 
unrivalled waterfall, nor attempt to span with him the giant 
trees of Calaveras. All these we must leave to the careful 
perusal of a volume which is as exact in definite information, 
as it is written in a flowing and attractive style. 
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4.—DEFENCES OF FAITH. ' 


It is of practical importance in every age for the children 
of the Church to recognize where the brunt of the battle against 
the enemies of religion really lies, and to arm themselves against 
the point of danger. It is to call our attention to the special 
needs of our own time, to suggest to us the weapons with which 
our enemies are to be met, that Mr. Formby has published 
this volume of essays. What the special point of attack now 
is there can be no doubt: it is not this or that dogma of our 
holy faith that is decried, it is not the authority of the Holy 
See that is in question; but in almost every country of the 
world, the first principles of natural religion are ignored by 
governments and learned men. All revelation is denounced as 
a delusion, the Providence of God is denied, His very existence 
is said to be beyond our ken. Many educated in the faith are 
seen to fall away from our ranks; the army of irreligion is 
abundantly recruited from every class and rank. What are 
to be the remedies for these evils? What must Catholics do 
to stem the torrent? No doubt the bulk of the work will be 
done by the unseen toil of the devoted priest, of the zealous 
nun. But over and above all this, are not the children of truth 
to stand forward and meet the infidel on his own ground, to 
beat down those haughty colours which are raised high in the 
the breeze and by their triumphant waving lure many incautious 
souls to their ruin? Certainly this is part of the Church’s 
work, and we cannot but welcome gladly every contribution 
to this great end. In this spirit we take up the present volume 
of essays. In the opening papers the author insists on two 
points which he considers fundamental in the contest. The 
first is a more familiar use of the Bible by all classes of 
Catholics. He attributes the misfortunes of the day to a 
neglect of this duty, not merely as leaving Catholics unarmed 
for the fray, but also as drawing down on them a punishment 
from Heaven ; just as the Jews were so often punished for their 
neglect of one or other of their religious duties. How far this 
view can be justified is matter for serious doubt. It certainly 
requires much more proof than the author has brought forward 
in these essays before it can be admitted that the study of 
the Bible is an imperative duty for all Catholics. That the 


1 Safeguards of Divine Faith, By the Rey. H. Formby. London: Burns and Oates, 
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clergy should be most familiar with the Sacred Books is beyond 
all doubt; that the lessons and doctrines contained in them 
should be brought home to every Catholic is no less clear; 
but can it be proved that even ordinary educated Catholics are 
able to read the inspired writings themselves with as much 
advantage as they might reap from the use of Saints’ lives and 
the ascetical works of our spiritual writers? It is not enough 
to say that the Sacred Books are inspired, that they are there- 
fore immeasurably superior to every uninspired work. This 
no one can dispute; but it does not follow that the direct use 
of the Holy Scriptures is the best spiritual training for those 
who have no time for a detailed study of their contents, and 
whose habits of mind are de facto not such as to adapt them 
for grappling with the difficulties of the Sacred Writings. Just 
as the best and most nutritious foods may require much 
preparation and dilution before they can be used with advantage, 
so the revealed word of Holy Writ may suit the majority of 
men much better if prepared for their use by writers of their 
own day. The instance of St. Jerome and Paula surely fails 
to prove anything like a general law that all should study Holy 
Scripture. 

The author then passes on to another point, the pre-Mosaic 
institution of the Sabbath, and cleverly sketches the evidence 
to prove his thesis, viz., that the observance of the Sabbath 
was part of the primitive law imposed on Adam, and through 
him on all mankind. But here, too, we find it hard to follow 
our author as far as he would lead us. His object is to establish 
this point of legislation as a proof of the universal providence 
of God over mankind, and thus to set forth the continuity of 
the Providence of the Eternal Law-giver, that is, of Christianity 
from the beginning. But can we as yet command sufficient 
evidence on the point to enable us to make this a standpoint 
against the infidels of the day? That the argument may be 
a strong one among many is clear; but is it so convincing 
as to be by itself sufficient to make good our cause ? 

Even these words of criticism will show how much matter 
of thought is contained in these able essays. The latter part 
of the volume is perhaps even more suggestive than the four 
essays of which we have briefly spoken. But to explain the 
arguments by which the author sets before our minds the 
continuity in the Divine plan, and the Providence of God even 
over the heathen nations of the world, would take us beyond 
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our limits. Most certainly a new light would be cast over our 
studies of pagan literature and of the history of the world if 
we had this Divine plan clearly before our minds. 


ST. FRANCIS OF SALES.! 


The providence of God seems to have peculiarly fitted 
St. Francis of Sales to advise and instruct in the spiritual life 
the generations whose lot is cast in the ages following the 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century. His natural 
abilities, his official position as titular bishop of a city which 
has been named the Rome of Protestantism, his intimate know- 
ledge of the many vicissitudes of the inner life of the soul, and 
his experience of the impulses and motives which influence 
ordinary men of the world, all combine to render his practical 
teaching especially valuable. 

In the little book compiled by Mgr. Camus we have many 
detached sayings, anecdotes, and answers to doubts and diffi- 
culties, which, while showing us how Christian theory can be 
reduced to Christian practice, also set before us the fine lines 
of a finished portrait of this great Bishop. Without the formal 
character of a saint’s life, the facts brought together to illustrate 
the Spirit of St. Francis bring us into familiar contact with the 
holy Bishop. We see him, so to speak, at home, advising and 
conversing with one of his most intimate friends, and under 
circumstances when a man’s real character, such as nature and 
training have made and moulded it, must surely display itself. 
And very beautiful indeed is the character of St. Francis of 
Sales, when we construct it for ourselves from the details 
simply laid before us. The book can scarcely be taken up for 
and it is not intended for continuous reading 





a short half-hour 
—without meeting some saying of his at once inspiriting and 
commending itself to us by its common sense character, and 
the brevity of the citations helps to keep them in the memory. 
For our own sakes, as well as for that of the great man who 
in his own person is such a conspicuous type of Christian 
perfection, the Spirit of St. Francis is a book to have always 
by one. 

Some little Gallicisms here and there are made noticeable 


1 The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. By Mgr. Camus. Translated from the 
French. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1882. 
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by the general excellence of the English rendering. Such 
phrases, for instance, as “A turbulent zeal will cause more 
destruction than edification,” would remind us less of the French 
idiom if the redundant article had been omitted; but small 
blemishes of this sort notwithstanding, the unusually careful 
manner in which the difficult French of Mgr. Camus has been 
translated deserves especial notice. 


6.—HALF-HOURS WITH THE SAINTS} 

Mr. Kenny has put together a very useful volume intended 
for general spiritual reading which he dedicates to the Brothers 
of the Little Oratory, in memory of many happy hours spent 
in their midst, when the author held the office of Secretary of 
the Sodality under its first Director, Father Bernard Dalgairns. 
The value of the book is enhanced by a learned preface from 
the pen of the present Provost of the London Oratory, the Very 
Rev. Father Gordon. The various extracts of which it is com- 
posed are eminently practical, and have for their object to 
recommend to the faithful the various virtues most essential to 
the spiritual life from the writings of the Fathers and other 
eminent men. Among the former we meet with the names 
of such Saints as Bernard, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Athanasius, Aélred, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory the 
Great, and St. Francis of Sales. Among the latter we find the 
names of many Fathers of the Society of Jesus, of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, Fathers de la Colombiére, Bourdaloue, Segneri, &c., 
with other learned, eminent, and holy men from other orders 
and the secular clergy. Over and above the literary and 
ascetical value of the book, it has its historical interest as well. 
To the name of each author quoted, the editor adds a brief 
biography. The idea of the present work, as Mr. Kenny 
informs his readers in the Preface, was suggested to him by 
Charles Knight’s Half/-Hours with the Best Authors, while La 
Bibliotheque des Prédicateurs of Father Houdry, S.J., has not 
only inspired him with the plan of the work, but besides has | 
helped him to a certain extent, with its contents. The different 
virtues, cardinal and theological, are classified in order, and to 
each is allotted sufficient matter to occupy the space of half-an- 
hour in useful reading and meditation. 

* Half-Hours with the Saints and Servants of God, By Charles Kenny. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1882. 
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We congratulate Mr. Kenny on the proof which he 
has given us of what a painstaking, willing, and indus- 
trious man can produce when there is method and straight- 
forwardness of purpose brought to bear upon the carrying 
out of a good practical resolution to do something for 
the good cause. “Where there’s a will there’s a way,” is 
an adage as true as it is venerable, and which we would wish 
to see somewhat oftener carried into effect ; for the amount of 
good which any one of average talent cou/d do provided only he 
would do it, is beyond conception. We ardently hope that 
many of those to whom the work is dedicated will be moved to 
follow in the footsteps of the author and imitate his praise- 
worthy zeal in adding something to the much-needed stock of 
English Catholic literature. 


7.—CARLYLE’S EARLY YEARS. 

On the appearance of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, Mr. Froude 
encountered blame from many quarters, for having, as some 
alleged, given to the world at large papers which were never 
intended for publication, and which placed the great writer in a 
disadvantageous light. The biography before us affords an 
ample refutation of this charge, since its pages plainly prove 
that no unfavourable specimens had been given, but only a part, 
—and a strikingly characteristic one—of a consistent whole ; 
and that the Thomas Carlyle of the Reminiscences,a man of 
exceptional originality and genius, but “gey ill to live wi’,” 
considerate and generous in great things, but intolerably irritable 
and selfish in more trifling matters; a prophet of humanity, but 
cruel and morose towards a devoted wife, is in every respect 
identical with the Thomas Carlyle of these memoirs. 

Like many of his countrymen, he rose from the obscurity of 
a peasant farmer's life, impelled upwards and driven onwards by 
the force of an intellect which all, whether admirers or the 
reverse, must confess to be of no common order. About his 
childhood nothing striking is recorded ; we are told 

He was a shy, thoughtful boy, shrinking generally from rough com- 
panions, but with the hot temper of his race. His mother, naturally 
anxious for him, and fearing perhaps the family tendency, extracted a 
promise before parting with him that he would never return a blow, 


1 Thomas Carlyle; a History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795—1835. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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and as might be expected, his first experiences of school were 
extremely miserable. Boys of genius are never well received by the 
common flock, and escape persecution only when they are able to 
defend themselves (vol. i. p. 14). 


Every boy of any promise has the chance of getting a good 
education in Scotland, and the village schoolmaster’s favourable 
report of “Tom’s” powers led to the decision that he should be 
sent to Edinburgh, to be made a scholar of, and prepared to 
enter the ministry. His University life was very different to the 
well-provided existence of our richly endowed English Univer- 
sities; good instruction and discipline in self-denial being all 
the student could expect, and all that he found there. His 
college course being ended, Carlyle endeavoured to earn his 
living by taking pupils, but he disliked tutor’s work, and shut 
himself up as far as possible with his books, reading incessantly, 
and indulging ambitious schemes for the future with regard to 
literary fame. Toa friend he writes thus: 


Heaven knows that ever since I have been able to form a wish, the 
wish of being known has been the foremost. O, Fortune! thou that 
givest unto each his portion in this dirty planet, bestow (if it shail please 
thee), coronets, and crowns, and principalities, and purses, and pudding, 
and powers, upon the great ones of the earth. Grant me that, with a 
heart indifferent to thy favours, and unbending to thy frowns, I may 
attain to literary fame; and though starvation be my lot, I will smile 
that I have not been born a king (vol. i. p. 38). 


About this time Carlyle formed a friendship with Irving, 
who flamed up a few years later into meridional splendour and 
then disappeared in delirium. This friendship, although sus- 
tained to the close of Irving's life, had little influence on 
Carlyle’s character and career, the chief importance being 
derived from the fact that Irving was the means of introducing 
him to the Jady who eventually became his wife, and to whom 
Irving himself was much attached. The prospect of the ministry 
had gradually grown “hateful” to Carlyle’s restless spirit, and 
schoolmastering he found “intolerable ;” he began to study the 
law, although this he in turn abandoned, when later on, he 
became aware that literature must be the profession of his life. 
Conscious of the possession of exceptional power, and longing 
to make use of it, he was unable to find out what sort of power 
it was, or what to do with it. Irving found him pupils, a 
London publisher agreed to take his Sketches of Men of Genius. 
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“He ought to have been contented but content was not in him.” 
He was moreover a prey to mental struggles and miseries. 


There had come upon him that trial which in these days awaits 
every man of high intellectual gifts and noble nature on their first 
actual acquaintance with human things—the question, far deeper than 
any mere political one,—What is this world then, what is this human 
life, over which a just God is said to preside, but of whose presence 
or whose providence so few signs are visible? Brought up in a 
pious family where religion was not talked about or emotionalized, but 
was accepted as the rule of thought and conduct, himself too in- 
stinctively upright, pure of heart, and reverent, Carlyle, like his parents, 
had accepted the Bible as a direct communication from Heaven. To 
doubt was to commit a sin of the deepest dye, and a sure sign of a 
corrupted heart. Carlyle’s wide study of modern literature had shewn 
him that much related in the Scriptures appeared to many of the 
strongest minds in Europe to be doubtful or even plainly incredible. 
Young men of genius are the first to feel the influences of their time, 
and on Carlyle they fell in their most painful form. . . . Common- 
place persons, if assailed by misgivings thrust them aside, throw 
themselves into occupation, and leave doubt to settle itself. Carlyle 
could not. The importunacy of the overwhelming problem forbade 
him to settle himself to any other business until he wrestled down the 
misgivings which had grappled with him (vol. i. pp. 66 and 68). 


The result was torture to him, and sickness of body added 
to mental suffering ; both being exaggerated by his imagination 
till they really became the monsters his fancy represented them. 
“ Dyspepsia had him by the throat,” and of all men Carlyle was 
the least patient of the ordinary woes of humanity. He saw 
his ailments through the lens of a powerful imagination, and 
unable to bear them in silence, he described them in phraseology 
the most startling. ‘“ My torments,” he says, “are greater than 
I can bear. If I do not soon recover, I am miserable for ever 
and ever. They talk of the benefit of ill-health in a moral 
point of view. I declare solemnly that I impute nine-tenths of 
my present wretchedness and more than nine-tenths of all my 
faults to this infernal disorder in the stomach ;” and a “long 
hairy-eared jackass,” as he politely termed an eminent Edinburgh 
physician, only aggravated his ailments by causing him to 
swallow “hogsheads of castor-oil,” and failed to deliver him 
from the “sathanas of bile.” 

Mrs. Carlyle, was, in her way quite as remarkable a person 
as her husband, and in some respects a much more interesting 
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one. Mr. Froude gives some amusing stories of her childish 
days, telling us how 


The question whether she should learn Latin was settled at last in 
a characteristic fashion by herself. She found some lad, who intro- 
duced her to the mysteries of nouns of the first declension. Having 
mastered her lesson, one night when she was thought to be in bed, she 
had hidden herself under the drawing-room table. When an opportu- 
nity offered, the small voice was heard from below the cover: “ Penna, 
a pen; Jenne, of a pen, &c., &c.” She crept out amidst the general 
amusement, ran to her father and said: “I want to learn Latin, please 
let me be a boy ” (vol. i. pp. 118 and 119). 


When sent to school she soon gave proof of quickness both 
of intellect and temper. One of her fellow-pupils, a boy, 
having been impertinent to her, “she doubled her little fist, 
struck him on the nose and made it bleed.” Whereupon the 
master called her “a little deevil,” and bade her “go her ways” 
to the girls’ room. Later on, Carlyle superintended her 
studies, and the friendship between them soon ripened into a 
warmer feeling, though it is a mystery indeed how Jane Welsh 
—beautiful, clever, cultivated, and an heiress—can ever have 
brought herself to marry the son of a peasant farmer, and one 
who was “almost always impatient, moody, irritable, violent.” 
There is a droll description of the first visit she paid to the 
family of her betrothed, on which occasion her future father- 
in-law, called in from his farm work, and penetrated apparently 
with a profound sense of his own unworthiness, retired from the 
room without having kissed her like the rest, presently returning, 
“washed, shaved, and in his Sunday clothes.” 

But Miss Welsh was romantic, and to assist and further 
the advance of a man of genius was not without attraction to 
her. Carlyle, moreover, had a wonderful gift of conversation ; 
his speech was fluent, and his vast reading, minute observation, 
and retentive memory, gave him something valuable to say on 
every subject. This was partly the spell which captivated his 
wife, as of old Othello’s tales won Desdemona’s love. Never- 
theless, the dreams of intellectual companionship with a man of 
genius in which she entered on her marriage life soon vanished. 
Long years after, in the late evening of her laborious life, she 
said: “I married for ambition; Carlyle has exceeded all that 
my wildest hopes ever imagined of him—and I am miserable.” 

For some time after their marriage, they lived in or near 
Edinburgh, Carlyle being engaged in writing for periodicals, in 
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arranging his Life of Schiller, and in translating from the 
German. Their means were very limited, as his writings brought 
him in little or nothing, and Mrs. Carlyle had—with his consent 
—made over her own property to her mother during the lifetime 
of the latter. She possessed, however, a small estate near 
Dumfries, and nothing would satisfy Carlyle but to take up his 
abode in the house there, his brother living in one of the 
adjoining cottages and farming the land. Craigenputtock— 
such was the name of the farm—sixteen miles away from the 
nearest town and doctor, far from every convenience of life, cut 
off from the outer world during the winter months by snow and 
flood—was, we are told, the dreariest place in the British 
dominions, gaunt, grim, comfortless, and utterly solitary; a spot 
little suited for a delicately-nurtured, and daintily-reared lady, 
whose frame was fragile, and health frail, who had never known 
an ungratified wish which her doting parents could supply, and 
who had rejected suitors whose wealth and social standing would 
have given her a very different position to that she occupied as 
Carlyle’s wife. She went thither with extreme reluctance, 
though but half aware of the trials that awaited her. 


‘They were poor, and she had to cook, to wash, to scour, and to 
mend clothes for many a year. Bravely she went through it all, and 
she would have gone through it cheerfully, if she had been rewarded 
with ordinary gratitude. But partly Carlyle was occupied, partly he 
was naturally undemonstrative, and partly she generously concealed 
from him the worst she had to suffer. The hardest part was that he 
did not see occasion for any special acknowledgment. She was a poor 
man’s wife, it was fit and natural she should work. . . . Mrs. Carlyle’s 
life was entirely lonely, save so far as she had friends (and in the face of 
these “nauseous intruders” her husband often “slammed the door.”) 
He consulted her judgment about his writings, but in his conceptions 
and elaborations, he chose to be always by himself. When at work he 
could bear no one in the room; he rode and walked out alone, not 
choosing to have his thoughts interrupted (vol. i. p. 366). . . . Carlyle 
could leave his wife to ill-health and toil, assuming all was well as long 
as she did not complain. The kind of stoicism in which she took 
refuge was but a thin disguise for disappointment and misery. It was a 
sad fate for one so bright and gifted. . . . She had no great thoughts 
as Carlyle had to occupy her with the administration of the universe. 
He had deranged the faith in which she had been brought up, but had 
not inoculated her with his own; and a dull gloom, sinking at last 
to apathy, fell on her spirits. Carlyle himself occasionally recognized 
that she was not happy. Intentionally unkind it was not in his nature 
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to be, and after his mother, he loved his wife better than any one in 
the world. He was only occupied, unperceiving, negligent (vol. ii. 


p- 420). 


As is often the case, his repentance came too late. Mr. 
Froude tells us how after her death, he could never pass the 
spot where his wife was last seen alive without giving expression 
to bitter remorse ; in the most inclement weather, in wind, snow, 
or rain, he would lift his hat and stand for a few minutes bare- 
headed, lost in painful thought. 

On the subject of Carlyle’s religion much has been said ; his 
biographer leaves him mostly to speak for himself, but frag- 
mentary thoughts flung down here and there are all from which 
a whole can be constructed. To Irving he confessed his dis- 
belief in the Christian religion, whilst he assured his mother, 
a most religious Calvinist, who watched zealously over her son’s 
spiritual life, that her beliefs were the same as hisown. The wide 
truths of natural religion—the existence of God and the soul, 
the awfulness of death and eternity—he firmly believed; to 
revelation, technically so called, “the light that was in him” 
refused credence. But he rarely spoke on such subjects, con- 
sidering the Name of God too awful for common use. “ Words 
of prayer I hardly know any,” he writes, “the Highest cannot 
be spoken of in words. Nothing so desecrates mankind as 
their continual babbling both about the speakable and the 
unspeakable.” The aspect under which he regarded life, his 
unalterable conviction that justice and truth are the only bases 
on which conduct can be safely or successfully based, were 
derived from his father, whose inflexible integrity of word and 
deed were honoured and appreciated by his children. The 
whole family were knit together with no common bond of 
affection, and the letter Carlyle wrote home on occasion of his 
father’s death? is very beautiful. There is no special originality 
about it, he does but travel on the beaten track, yet one feels 
that the stream of real feeling for once swept away the affecta- 
tion and mannerism of his style ; the vehement and exaggerated 
language in which he was wont to couch his thoughts is laid 
aside, and a touch of nature’s grief makes him kin with the world. 

On the subject of Carlyle’s writings we cannot here enlarge, 
and indeed the present volumes show him to us only in the 
commencement of his career, and tell of little else but struggle 


2 Vol. ii. pp. 248, seq. 
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and defeat, alternate hope and despair, and the rejection of his 
MS. by one publisher after another, until the first real recog- 
nition of his talents came from Goethe, and gave Carlyle intense 
pleasure. It is remarkable that the brilliant, fascinating, and 
polished German should have been the first to discover true 
genius in the rugged, morose, and uncourteous Scotsman. 
Carlyle’s temperament made him specially unable to brook 
disappointment and rebuffs, for he was by nature discontented, 
and habitually looked on the gloomy side of things. When 
residing in the Capital, he says : 

“Edinburgh continues one of the dullest and poorest, and on 
the whole paltriest of places for me. I cannot remember that I 
have heard one sentence with true meaning in it since I come 
hither!” And ere he had been many months at Craigenpottock, 
the retreat so persistently longed for, he christened his home “a 
devil’s den.” Yet intolerable as he found his residence there, 
he looked back on it afterwards as the healthiest and happiest 
home he had known, and many a time, when sick of London and 
its noise, he longed to return to it, and would probably have 
done so, had not the impossibility of carrying on his work so 
far from the centre of literary activity kept him permanently 
anchored there. 

Towards the end of the second volume we find the Carlyles 
finally establishing themselves in the house in Cheyne Row, 
whence they never removed. The auspices under which the 
new life began, we are told, were altogether favourable; the 
weather was fine, the house probably the best they ever lived in: 
Mrs. Carlyle rejoiced in the prospect of escape from toil, and 
the enjoyment of congenial society, and her husband writes : 


The process of installation is all but terminated, and we are in 
rather good health and spirits [this from Carlyle!] and all doing well, 
beginning to feel ourselves at home in our new “adding. We have 
nothing to complain of, much to be piously grateful for, and thus with a 
kind of serious cheerfulness may gird ourselves up for a new career 
(vol. ii. p. 437). 

The sequel to these volumes must be looked for with interest 
by everyone, their compiler has judiciously kept himself in the 
background, allowing Carlyle to tell his own story as far as 
possible ; indeed the memoir is mainly composed of letters and 
extracts from his journal and note-books, with just so much 
explanation as is necessary to give them their full interest, and 
render them perfectly intelligible. 
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8.—MRS. OLIPHANT ON ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


The literature of this country towards the close of the past 
and the commencement of the present century was so different 
in its earnestness and simplicity from the stately and artificial 
imagery of that which had preceded it, and so marked thoughout 
with its own peculiar characteristics, that it deserves to be 
treated as a distinct and separate school. To write its history, 
however, is a serious undertaking, and, where there was so much 
variety and wealth, requires a vast amount of reading, abundance 
of time for careful and matured thought, and powers of criticism 
of an exceptionally high order. Mrs. Oliphant has essayed the 
task, and not without a very fair measure of success. She 
possesses many qualifications for the work, and, among these, 
undoubted literary ability and experience, a graceful and con- 
genial style, very extensive acquaintance with the writings of the 
period under discussion, and an earnest, nay enthusiastic, 
desire to do full justice to her subject. Still we feel that she 
has scarcely weighed all the difficulty of her undertaking, and 
has not given herself sufficient time to construct her history 
according to a definite plan and method. Hence her book 
contains rather a series of sketches of the personal history and 
character of certain literary men, with running comments on 
their writings, than a well-digested history and sustained 
criticism of the literature of the period in which they lived. 

Notwithstanding these defects Mrs. Oliphant’s three volumes 
are full of the most interesting matter, they bring before us a 
wonderful array of authors of greater or less fame and merit, and 
pass many most excellent criticisms on the beauties and blemishes 
of their writings, as well as of their personal characters. 

She opens with biographical sketches of Cowper and of 
Burns, regarding them as the precursors, in their respective 
countries, of the new age of poetry, and is inclined to be as hard 
on the former, as she is over-indulgent to the moral faults of the 
latter. She draws the contrast between them as follows : 


No two men in the world were ever more unlike than the English 
gentleman, gently bred and well connected, but indolent, timid, and 
helpless, and the impassioned peasant, full of strong desires and 
impulses, rash, headstrong, and daring, whose lamp of genius was 
infinitely more vivid, and his place in poetry greater, but whose warm 
flesh and blood encumbered his way even more than madness and 

2 The Literary History of England. In the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
-of the nineteenth century. By Mrs, Oliphant. In three volumes. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 
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misery did that of his contemporary. They never met, and knew little 
of each other; nevertheless their work had a similar influence. The 
one in his blue bonnet, the other in his invalid night cap, they stand at 
the great gates which had been neatly barred and bolted by the last 
generation, and, pushing them abroad upon their unwilling hinges, made 
English poetry free as she had never been before. . 


The writer also gives ample space to the three men so oddly 
yet closely linked together under the title of the poets of the 
Lake school, and here, too, dwells far more on the writers than 
their writings. 

There was [she remarks] so little real affinity between the serious, 
almost solemn, manhood and musing genius of Wordsworth, the 
mystical and wayward spirit of Coleridge, and the virtuous precision 
and hard-working faculty of Southey, that they might have founded 
three different schools, instead of, by obstinate fiction, being held to 
represent but one. 


While she almost quarrels with Providence for that uneven 
distribution of gifts which left the poetry of Southey on so much 
lower a level than that of either Wordsworth or Coleridge, she 
does but scant justice to the excellences of his prose writing. 

There are two points which Mrs. Oliphant rather misses in 
her criticisms. We allude to that strict impartiality which 
should deny itself the privilege of having favourites on the one 
side, who are singled out for an undue share of notice, or objects 
of disfavour on the other, who scarcely obtain their due meed of 
praise ; and that watchfully guarded discretion and dignity of 
criticism, which neither assumes the air of patronage nor con- 
stantly refers to the external appearance or mere physical defects 
of those whose literary genius she is weighing in the balance. 
Thus De Quincey, Jeffrey, Tom Moore, and Monk Lewis can 
never escape a derisive allusion to their smallness of stature, 
even though her heart warms towards the generous sympathetic 
disposition both of Jeffrey and of Lewis. 

The undisguised partiality exhibited for the memory of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the loving tenderness with which every 
opportunity is seized upon of touching now on one attractive 
trait in his character, now on another, is fully justified not only 
by the height of his own fame, but still more by that hospitality 
which gathered round his hearth literary men and women of 
every class and nationality, and the ever ready sympathy 
which made him forget himself in order to foster and develope 
the talents of others. This sketch introduces Mrs. Oliphant 
into her happiest field of criticism, for she is well entitled to 
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feel at home when analyzing the merits of works of fiction in 
portraying character and giving us genuine pictures of 
domestic life and of society as it really was. It is especially 
in her very able criticism of the novels of Maria Edgeworth, 
of Jane Austen, and of Susan Ferrier, that she shows in what 
full accord those works were with the more serious literature 
of the times. By-the-bye, how is it that Madame D’Arblay, 
better known perhaps as Miss Burney, finds no place in this 
group of lady novelists? To Scott succeeds Byron, and with 
the latter Percy Bysshe Shelley is necessarily allied in time, 
in friendship, and, unfortunately, in religious scepticism. No 
poet of whom Mrs. Oliphant has written receives more studied 
and sound criticism than Byron, stern and unsparing though it 
be; but her admiration of the natural amiability of Shelley, and 
the rich and flowing melody of his song, betrays her into a 
constant strain of palliation of the great sin of his life and of his 
openly avowed infidelity. Passing in review, as she does, so 
many authors and their works, Mrs. Oliphant naturally devotes 
a chapter to the trio of Reviews which made Edinburgh famous 
as the birthplace and centre of a new power in the literary 
world. Of the Edinburgh Review, the first of these in time, 
Lord Jeffrey was undoubtedly the presiding genius, and rather 
rejoiced in the animosity and excitement provoked by this little 
band of anonymous critics. Their first secret meetings found 
fitting scene and background in a 


Dark and stately street, dimly lighted with the picturesque twinkle 
of smoky lamps; a blue lane of wintry sky above, broken by all the 
lofty gables and turrets half as high as Heaven; and far down below, 
amid the confused crowd of life, now and then a furtive figure, little 
Jeffrey, light and rapid, skimming along the pavement; young 
Brougham, with lanky limbs and nose in the air; and Sidney Smith, 
plump and pleasant, he of all the rest the least congenial to the scene. 
To see them dive and disappear into the dark entry “by different 
approaches,” though perhaps they had strolled out of the Parliament 
House arm-in-arm ten minutes before, must have been as odd a sight as 
any that curious age presented. 


Six years after the birth of the Edinburgh, the Quarterly 
Review was started as its rival, and when both these were well- 
established, Mr. Blackwood took personal charge of the 
Edinburgh magazine which he had commenced in 1817, and 
under the title of Blackwood's Magazine it suddenly burst upon 
the world with a furious onslaught on Coleridge, and the Lake 
school. And these three Reviews are familiar friends to us even yet. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


AMONG the various devotions which attract Catholic piety, the 
devotion to Him who is the Author and Fountain Head of all 
devotion is too often forgotten. The Holy Spirit of God, who 
kindles the hearts of the faithful, and breathes into them the fire 
of His love, who is the guide, teacher, consoler, and counsellor of 
each Christian soul, is not unfrequently passed over almost 
unnoticed. Cardinal Manning has ever been the zealous pro- 
moter of this most important devotion to the Holy Ghost, and 
he has lately published a very compendious summary of the 
work and office of the Holy Ghost in the Church of God, 
showing how it is through the Church, and in obedience to the 
Church’s teaching, that each individual .shares the gifts which 
He, the giver of all good gifts, imparts to all men. With this 
analysis of the Church’s doctrine respecting the Holy Ghost 
is bound up a sermon on the office of the Church as the inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture, in which he points out the folly of 
individual interpretations of Scripture. In illustration of the 
impossibility of founding upon the “open Bible” the faith of 
the individual, the Cardinal quotes an experience of his own. 


In my early life it was my lot to try to save a man who had 
renounced the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. I went through all his 
arguments. I found there was not a single text in the New Testament 
relating either to the divinity of our Lord or the three persons of the 
Blessed Trinity for which he had not a perverted meaning of so keen 
and subtle and specious a kind, that I can easily understand how he 
deceived himself. And just what he did multitudes are now doing in 
respect to all those passages of Scripture which relate to the Holy 
Sacraments and to the Church. 


Father Anderdon has written a little pamphlet on secret 
societies,! which we hope will have a wide circulation in Ireland 
and in the large towns of England where Irishmen chiefly 
congregate. The father of all evil is at the present day seeking 


1 Secret Societies: a Quiet Talk about them. By W. H. Anderdon, S.J. Burns 
and Oates. 
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to enlist the love of Erin on the side of sin, by making it an 
excuse for the formation of secret societies, nominally patriotic, 
but in reality the worst foes of that fair country which their 
members profess to love. For such Father Anderdon has a 
word in season, and we hope they will listen to his warning, 
when he predicts that it would be a dark day for Ireland when 
she should fight with weapons forbidden by the Church, and 
that the certain result would be, that she would soon fall down 
from the front rank which she now occupies among the Catholic 
nations. 

ve Maria* is the appropriate name of a little story which 
tells how a Catholic boy was faithful to our Lady amid the 
temptations and evils of a big Protestant school. It is well 
told, pointed, natural, and interesting. We hope Catholic boys 
are not often exposed to what poor Catesby (the hero of the 
story) had to suffer, as we fear that the heroism of a large 
majority would not be proof against such trials. But it is 
always useful to children to have a heroic ideal put before 
them, and in these unfortunate days of mixed education many 
an occasion may present itself where the young Catholic will 
receive valuable aid from the example of our Lady’s faithful 
little servant, Catesby. One little expression we must take 
exception to—when Catesby once heard bad words among the 
boys, he did not begin “to preach or to pray, or to look like 
outraged piety ; but he ad look scornful—scornful to a degree, 
which was certainly telling.’ We do not believe that scorn 
should ever be held up for imitation, especially to children. If 
he had shown dislike, disgust, grief, anger, annoyance, well and 
good ; but is scorn ever a Christian virtue? We are glad to 
see that Ave Maria is one of a series of stories. If they are 
all as attractive as the one before us, we hope they will be 
many in number. 

Bobbie and Birdie* is a story suited to very little children, 
and such stories are rare. It is full of anecdotes, to which the 
smallest of children (as well as older ones) will listen with 
pleasure, and of picturesque sayings, such as will hold their 
attention. Its conversational simplicity is charming, and there 
is an air of reality about it that children will appreciate. It 
is an excellent little book to read out loud in a nursery, and 
is sure to be popular there. 


2 Ave Maria; or, Catesby’s Story. By Rev. F. Drew. Washbourne. 
3 Bobbie and Birdie: a Story for the very Little Ones. By Frances Kershaw. 
R. Washbourne. 
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Messrs. Gill and Son have issued a complete edition of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with symphonies and accompaniments, 
and this at the marvellously cheap price of 1s. 6d. The occasion 
of its publication is the centenary of the great poet. It is well 
printed and nicely got up. There is no need to recommend 
the melodies themselves. The music is sufficiently recommended 
by the names of Sir John Stevenson and Sir Henry Bishop, 
which appear on the title page. 

We have also received the Standard Reading Book, No. IV. 
(Burns and Oates’ Granville Series), a most judicious selection 
of useful and interesting reading lessons; Short Meditations 
Jor every day in the year (Richardson) ; 7he Need of Spiritual 
Authority, a Sermon preached by F. G. Lee, D.D. (Nutt) ; 
Verses on Doctrinal and Devotional Subjects, by Rev. J. Casey 
(Duffy); Ladmund Burke on Conciliation with America, with 
Preface by Vincent Scully (Gill); Bzble Stories for Little 
Children (Benziger Brothers, New York); Zhe Catholic Hymn 
Book (id.), compiled by the Rev. L. G. Vere (Washbourne) ; 
The Catholic Child’s Complete Hymn Book (id.) (Burns and 
Oates), to which is added a useful little Appendix of Devotions 
for Mass, Confession, and Communion. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 

The Katholik commences in the present number a series of 
Articles on Moral Consciousness, which have for their object 
to refute the false and pessimist theories of Von Hartmann 
respecting free-will and moral obligation. In another article 
the reader is given a sketch—to be concluded in the next 
number—of the life of St. Paulinus of Nola, a Roman Senator 
and poet of the fourth century, taken from a biography recently 
published by the Abbé Lagrange, on which high praise is 
bestowed, both as regards literary merit and religious interest. 
The sketch before us certainly excites a wish to know more of 
this hitherto almost unknown Patrician Saint, whose life has 
special attractions, not only as differing from the ordinary type 
of hagiography, but also on account of his friendship with the 
great saints and celebrated authors of that time: St. Martin 
cured him of an opthalmic affection; St. Ambrose was the 
principal means of dispelling his spiritual blindness; and 
St. Jerome spoke of him to his monks in most eulogistic 

1 Moore’s Irish Melodies, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. People’s edition. 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1882. 
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terms. This number further contains the Latin text of the Holy 
Father's Letter to the Bishops, enjoining on them the duty of offer- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice for their flocks on Sundays and holydays; 
also an account of the decretals of Pope Zachary, mostly addressed 
to the German Bishops on questions of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The Civilta Cattolica again reminds the Catholic laity of the 
important duty which devolves on them in the present crisis in 
regard to the interests of religion. Since the State, formerly the 
protector, is now the persecutor of the Church, the Christian 
laity should unite with the clergy, and combine amongst 
themselves to support her authority and vindicate her rights. 
The examination of the contradictions said to exist between 
the speculative philosophy of Rosmini and the doctrine of 
St. Thomas is resumed. The closing chapters of Assyrian 
history are still involved in considerable obscurity, notwith- 
standing the discovery of numerous inscriptions and monu- 
mental records, and opinions are divided as to who was the 
last king, and what the length of his reign immediately 
preceding the destruction of Ninive. The Civi/ta (No. 771) 
gives some additional information—the result of much careful 
research—on these contested points, and shows how literally 
the predictions of the prophets were fulfilled at that time. In 
the same number a new tale is commenced, in which an account 
of the fauna and flora of Ceylon is presented in an attractive 
form. The apotheosis of a modern hero of sedition and heresy 
was lately commented on in these pages; now Freemasonry, 
not content with recent champions of “liberty,” looks to past 
centuries for objects of worship, and raises Arnold of Brescia to 
its altars. This disciple of Abelard, branded by St. Bernard as 
a pestiferous heresiarch, added hypocrisy to error, and donned 
the ecclesiastical dress in order the better to sow the tares of 
rebellion and heresy. His plausible tongue drew crowds to 
perdition; driven from Italy to France, from France to 
Germany, from Germany back to Italy, it was only by a 
feigned submission that his presence was tolerated in the 
country where his persistent hatred of the Papacy now entitles 
him to honour and celebrity. We must not omit to mention a 
very good article on the Ideal in Art, which many who run to 
extremes of realism would do well to read. It shows art to be 
indeed the imitation of nature, but of nature in her greatest 
beauty, to be truly the representation of the real, but no servile 
copy, for true art is a medium to convey to the mind an idea 
and thought embodied and concealed under what is sensible. 
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